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Like  a  breath  of  Spring  and  April 
freshness  is  this  softly  scintillating 
fragrance,  exguisite  as  an  Easter 
gift,  or  delightful  as  a  subtle  finish  for 
your  own  costume.  Inspired  by  the 
lush  blue  grass  meadows  of  Ken- 
tucky, it  reflects  the  delicate  charm 
and  essence  of  the  South.  Perfume, 
$3.75;   Infusion,   $2.00. 
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CANDIDLY 

My  dear  Editors:  When  I  looked  at  the 
cover  of  the  magazine  this  month  I  was 
about  to  congratulate  all  of  you  on  finally- 
putting  out  a  Parrot  with  punch — but  in- 
side— Oh!  no. 

"Northwestern  University's  Magazine  of 
Collegiate  Life,"  quote!  Why  can't  we 
have  stories  that  have  an  element  of  cam- 
pus life  instead  of  so  much  material  about 
oceans  and  little  boats?  Can't  the  fiction 
side  be  brought  a  little  closer  to  home? 

I  looked  in  the  table  of  contents  and  it 
said  nothing  about  Humor.  Very  appro- 
priate because  I  don't  believe  those  little 
items  in  the  back  would  make  a  hyena 
laugh.  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  were  rather  good  cartoons — were 
they  so  well  received  that  you  were  afraid 
to  put  more  in? 

I  suppose  that  you  will  be  afraid  to 
print  this  because  I've  noticed  you  have 
very  few  truly  candid  opinions — mostly 
candied. 

Very  doubtfully  yours. 
Mr.   Z 

•  •    • 

ST.  OLAF  LIKES  OUR  JOKES 

To  the  Editors  of  Purple  Parrot:  The 
editors  of  the  St.  Olaf  College  Campus 
would  like  to  reprint  some  of  the  jokes 
from  your  last  issue.  We  would  like  to  use 
some  of  your  oddities  for  our  own  ends. 
They  aren't  so  hot,  but  they  amused  us. 

You  are  lucky  in  one  respect — in  that 
you  are  not  a  church  school  like  we  are. 
I  am  not  sure  which  jokes  are  in  question, 
but  they  will  be  only  those  which  will 
pass  the  very  sensitive  eye  of  our  censors. 

If  you  are  willing  to  have  them  repub- 
lished please  let  us  know. 

Yours  truly. 
Alva  Fedde 

•  •    • 

AH,   GOLDEN    OPPORTUNITY 

Dear    Sir:    We    are    tilting    against    the 
popular    belief    that    new     or    unknown 
writers  get  scant  or  scornful  consideration 
from  magazine  editors.    There  must  be  a 
good   deal   of   bashful   literary   talent   on 
your  campus — humorists,  short  story  writ- 
ers, and  artists — and  we  hope  that  you  will 
pass  along  to  them  the  information  that 
The  New  Yorker  is  not  only  a  possible 
but  a  sympathetic  market  for  their  work. 
Sincerely, 
WiNSOR  Newton 
The  NEW  YORKER 
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Posed  by  Margaret  Wurtzer, 
Hobart  House,   Journalism  Senior. 

Composition  and  photography  by 
Hal  Davidson,  photo  editor  of  the 
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All  things  considered,  this  issue  was 
the  most  hectic  yet  assembled  by 
the  Parroteers.  For  one  reason, 
this  was  due  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  campus  really 
wants.  Every  editorial  staff  mem- 
ber thinks  he  has  the  pulse  of  the 
people  hereabouts.  We  have  naively 
claimed  this  rare  talent  at  each 
meeting  when  we  considered,  pro 
and  con,  the  material  given  to  our 
graces.  But  after  every  issue  has 
hit  the  news-stands  and  after  each 
copy  has  been  thoroughly  thumbed 
in  every  fraternity  and  sorority 
house,  complaints,  gripes  and  sug- 
gestions come  piling  in.  Then  we 
must  sit  down  again  and  talk  the 
matter  over  calmly. 

Not  once  have  we  gone  on  record 
with  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of 
an  article  or  story.  Somebody  is  al- 
ways dissatisfied  and  thinks  it  should 
be  re-written  before  it's  worth  print- 
ing. But  somehow,  we  reach  a  com- 
promise, but  a  compromise  that 
never  quite  unifies. 

In  an  age  of  political  set-backs,  it 
is  considered  educational,  to  say  the 
least,  to  probe  some  of  the  facts. 
And  in  this  issue,  in  A  School  for 
Nazis,  a  freshman  gives  us  a  fair 
account  of  the  life  of  our  German 
contemporaries.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  information  we 
have  yet  printed  in  the  Parrot. 

Jean  Arms  has  seen  fit  to  tell  us 
the  low-down  on  Waa-Mu  and  the 
old  NU  Circus.  Those  of  us  who  took 
part  in  it,  will  enjoy  a  recollection; 
while  the  rest  of  us,  too  far  away  to 
ever  have  heard  of  it,  will  get  a  guar- 
anteed thrill  anyway.  Promotion 
Phts  has  the  flavor  of  a  success  story 
that  appeals. 

And  Parrish — he  is  truly  intriguing 
this  month.  A  walk  with  one's 
thoughts  on  a  glorious  Spring  day 
with  Mr.  Parrish  is  indeed  an  experi- 
ence worth  having.  Read  the  Mani- 
festo and  be  jolted  out  of  your 
lethargy. 

Jules  Schwerin,  Managing  Editor 
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A  Whirl  of  Charm! 
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Take  a  whirl 
At  Old  Golds! 
And  your  taste  will 
Tell  you  what  a  ^s"orld 
Of  charm  they  hold! 
The  charm  of 
Utter  freshness  .  .  . 
Guarded  by  their 
Double  Cellophane 
Package!  The  charm 
Of  prize  crop 
Tobaccos  aged  extra 
Long  to  give  that 
Famous  Double-Mellow 
Flavor!   Give  O.Gs  a 
Whirl!   And  they'll  glide 
Right  into  your  favor. 
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Every  pack  wrapped  in  2  jackets 
of  Cellophane;  the  OUTER  jacket 
opens  from  the  BOTTOM.  W^ 


TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold's  "Melody  and  Madness"  with  ROBERT  BENCHLEY  and  ARTIE  SHAWS  Orchestra,  Sunday  nights,  Columbia  Ni-lwork,  Coasl-lo-Coast 

For  Finer,  FRESHER  Flavor  .  .  .  Smoke  Double-Mellow  Old  Golds 
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Two   Blocks    West   of   Fountain    Square 
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March  21-31  —  Mid-semester  exams. 
If  you're  not  already  over  your  head, 
better  hit  the  books! 

March  23  —  Three  one-act  plays  — 
University  Theatre.  Deep  drama, 
with  war  a  typical  theme. 

March  28 — Lecture  by  John  Delargy 
in  Harris  107  at  8:00.  Mr.  Delargy 
hails  from  Erin — his  topic,  Irish  Folk 
Lore. 

March  29 — Lecture  by  Carl  Anderson 
in  Harris  107.  Sigma  Xi  is  sponsor- 
ing this  discussion  which  features, 
so  we  hear,  cosmic  rays  (scientists 
take  note!) 

March  30 — NU  versus  Wheaton.  Open- 
ing baseball  game  at  Roycemore 
Swamp. 

March  31 — Daily  Northwestern  Style 
Show.  Yes  m'am.  NU  is  really  fash- 
ion conscious. 

April  1— The  Annual  Shi-Ai  Bat.  It 
isn't  leap  year,  but  sit  back  and  take 
it  easy  men,  they'll  ask  you. 

April  3  —  Harold  J.  Laski,  eminent 
Political  Scientist  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  talks  on  "The 
Future  of  Liberty."  Fisk  Chapel.  8 
p.m.    35c  to  students. 

April  5  —  Easter  recess  begins.  Oh 
happy  day! 

April  11  —  Classes  resumed  at  8:00. 
Now  for  finals!  We  knew  heaven 
couldn't  last. 

April  14  —  Open  house  at  the  Student 
Union  Building.  Dancing  on  the 
house. 

April  19,  20,  21  —  Cherry  Orchard,  a 
play  by  Anton  Chekov  at  the  Univer- 
sity Theatre.   A  drama  of  old  Russia. 

April  21  —  Here's  a  busy  day:  The 
Sophomore  -  Junior  Conference,  the 
NU-Minnesota  baseball  game  (have 
we  still  got  that  jinx?),  the  Mid  West 
Conference  of  the  International  Re- 
lations Clubs,  and — oh,  yes,  the  new 
Purple  Parrot  —  as  fresh  as  April 
Showers! 


You  Will 
Never  Taste  a 

REAL 
BARBECUE 

Until  You  Go 
to  the 

VILLA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between   Wilmette 
and  Kenilworth 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 
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Ellustrafion  by  Betty  Ssheffler 


by 
FRED   Mc  CARTHY 


The  man  walked  up  the  long,  deserted  roadway  which 
narrowed  to  a  point  as  it  stretched  upward  between  two 
rows  of  slender,  towering  trees.  The  moon  smiled 
bathing  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  valley  in  a  pale  shroud. 
The  lowlands  spread  out  before  miles  and  miles  of 
mountains;  and  clear,  sparkling  streams  played  gaily 
about  the  rocks  and  crags.  Sometimes  they  whispered 
and  seemed  far  off.  and  then  again  would  laugh  loudly 
like  the  climactic  chords  of  a  symphony.  Truly  it  was 
a  beautiful  evening;    pale  and   quiet. 

When  he  reached  the  summit  he  stood  gazing  out 
over  the  valley  that  lay  before  him,  and  as  he  drank 
plentifully   of   the   cool,    exhilarating   air   he   drew   out 


his  pipe,  struck  it  twice  or  three  times  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  then  sat  down  beneath  one  of  the  tall 
trees.  He  filled  the  bowl  and  struck  a  match  to  light 
the  tobacco.  When  he  blew  out  the  little  flame  he 
realized  that  he  wasn't  alone,  for  a  woman  wearing 
a  thin,  bright  shawl  about  her  shoulders  approached 
him. 

"Good  evening,"  she  greeted  him  pleasantly.  He 
nodded. 

"Good  evening,"  he  returned. 

"May  I  sit  and  talk  with  you?" 

"I   should  enjoy  it  very  much   .    .    .   please  do."    he 

Please  turn  to  page  30 
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PROMOTION  Plu^ 


A   PURPLE   PARROT   ARTICLE 


Someone  remarked  the  other  day, 
with  a  resigned  sigh  and  clasped 
hands,  "Tsk,  tsk,  this  campus  cer- 
tainly is  going  promotion-mad — too 
bad,  too  bad!" 

After  we  handed  him  his  rubbers 
and  gave  him  the  bum's  rush,  we 
began  cogitating  all  to  ourselves, 
and  wondering  how  far  we  really 
had  come  in  the  last  few  years 
Maybe  we  were  placing  an  over- 
emphasis on  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, and  allowing  ourselves  to  grow  ^^^■■■■■1^ 
away  from  the  educational  ideal. 

Just  for  a  check-up,  we  decided  to  see  what  the 
campus  was  up  to  ten  years  ago.  We  polished  off 
the  crystal  ball,  and  with  the  help  of  archives,  gossip 
columns,  and  tales  by  those  who  "know,"  (told  with  a 
winkle  in  the  eye),  the  dust  of  history  cleared  away — 
and  was  our  face  red! 

We  found  the  sky-rocket  schemes  of  the  29' s  and 
30's  make  our  most  potent  plans  seem  like  penny- 
CTf ackers.  Our  imagination  takes  a  walk  around  the 
block,:'  while  tR^rs  soared  to  the  stratosphere  on  a 
'"agic  carpet.  It -.was  just  ten  years  ago  this  spring 
that  two  energetic  young  men  with  a  Big  Idea  and  a 
powerhouse  of  promotional  push  gave  birth  to  the 
,Waa-Mu  shqw,  an  enduting  refutation  of  the  "It-can't- 

e-done"   attitude.  \ 

In  1929,  the  annual  WKa  revue,  a  sort  of  female 
vaudeville  periormane^v  haS>sbeen  going  on  for  years 
with  fair  success,  and  the  niert.  lia«K5T^ii---tQ_p«^''Q5£^'a 
rival  all-men's  show.  But  due  to  previous  experieirCe 
with  the  last  men's  shp\v,  when  the  very  able  manners 
managed  themselves^^^K^Vout  of  town  -wi+hvJhe 
ceipts,  the  idea  was  sqtielched.  At ,  this  propitiwjs^ 
moment,  the  Big  Idea  was  sptun^^i^wWat  this  campus 
needed  was  a  real  coed  musi^il,,a  rnerging  of  the 
two  groups!  *"]]))/ 

The  WhJ^  ladies  turned  up  scornful  noses  at  intro- 
ducing men  into  their  show.  But  the  two  promoters, 
and  the  group  pulling  for  a  men's  show  effected  a  com- 
promise with  the  ladies,  even  though  the  latter  in- 
sisted on  a  guaranteed  profit,  no  matter  what  the 
proceeds.  They  seized  upon  the  newlj'-formed  Men's 
Union  as  a  sponsor,  before  the  M.  U.  knew  what  was 
happening,    and    the   WAA-MU    show   began. 

In  case  you  haven't  guessed  already,  the  two  pro- 
moting sparks  of  the  scheme  were  Joe  Miller  and 
Darrell  Ware — Joe.   with  a   natural  talent  for  staging 


by 
JEAN  ARMS 


A  bit  of  clairvoyance   recalls  the 

wild  and  woolly  days  of  the  '20's 

and   early  '30's,  when  they   really 

put  the  motion  in  promotion. 


and  directing,  and  Darrell,  with  his 
genius  in  his  pen.  DarreU  is  now  a 
crack  scenario  writer  in  Hollywood, 
and  Joe.  the  "J.  M.  Miller.  Director 
of  Student  Finance,"  has  nurtured 
his  show-baby  through  adolescence 
to  maturity,  as  the  most  recent  pro- 
ductions wiU  testify. 

But  returning  to  show  number  one, 
when  the  very  difficult  problem  of 
finding  a  euphonious  name  had  been 
settled,  the  boys  already  began  to 
■■■■■■MHI  dream  of  opening  night.  All  that 
remained  were  insignificant  points 
like  where  to  find  financial  backing,  where  to  rehearse, 
where  to  give  the  show,  and  a  few  other  minor  details. 
Promotional  heads  got  together  and  soon  worked  the 
campus  into  such  a  fervor  of  enthusiasm  that  SI, 200 
was  raised  by  individual  five-dollar  subscriptions.  It 
became  Waa-Mu  "incorporated."  Favored  by  fortune 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fred  Kihm,  manager  of  the  North 
Shore  hotel,  they  secured  a  rehearsal  spot  gratis.  Ever 
since,  the  North  Shore  walls  have  watched  succeeding 
WAA-MU  shows  take  form. 

Theatrical  equipment,  borrowed  from  Balaban  and 
Katz — no  one  knows  yet  how  that  was  managed — 
assured  a  professional  tone,  and  finally,  despite  campus 
detractors  that  scoffed  at  the  "production  on  a  shoe- 
string," opening  night  arrived.  Peter  Cavallo,  Jr., 
son  of  the  famous  orchestra  conductor,  had  assembled 
ranking  professional  musicians  to  play  the  show,  and 
the  crowd  that  arrived  to  hoot  at  the  customary  WAA 
show  quieted  down  in  awe  at  the  overture.  The  curtain 
went  up  on  a  chorus,  trained  to  a  precision  that  has 
marked  succeeding  shows,  and  those  who  "came  to 
bury  Caesar,  stayed  to  praise  him."  The  word  spread 
t5^t;?here  was  an  Idea  that  was  really  Big.  and  five 
red  people  were  turned  away  on  the  last  night, 
despite  a  heavy  rain. 

Just  to  intensify  the  drama,  at  five  minutes  to  cur- 
tain time,  in  walked  a  platoon  of  the  Chicago  stage- 
hands' union.  They  swore  to  wreck  the  show,  since 
professional  scenery  was  being  used,  if  the  boys  did 
not  hire  union  help.  Frantic  calls  to  Union  headquar- 
ters and  a  final  compromise  allowed  the  curtain  to 
rise  on  time.  Two  tired  but  triumphant  promoters 
had  started  an  N.   U.  tradition. 

The   crystal    ball   clouded    over    momentarily    at   this 
point,  and  we  leaned  back  to  wipe  our  brow.     If  this 
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was  an  example — but  we  might  have  picked  an  un- 
usual year — after  all,  WAA-MU  shows  can  only  begin 
once.  So  we  took  a  deep  breath  and  muttered  magic 
words  over  the  ball  again,  this  time  to  look  at  a  long- 
established  tradition,  the  N.   U.  circus. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  "world's  greatest  collegiate 
circus,"  thus  modestly  self-termed,  was  in  its  prime, 
and  "prime"  needs  some  elaboration,  for  its  scope 
is  incomparable   to  that  of   any   activity   today. 

When  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  began  its  "County  Fair"  in 
1908,  it  little  dreamed  that  this  seed  would  become  a 
giant  beanstalk.  With  the  completion  of  Patten  Gym 
in  1910,  the  girls  combined  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A._and 
moved  in  to  carry  on  the  fair  until  1912,  wheif^the 
term  Circus  was  adopted.  From  then  on,  -yfifh  ffie; 
exception  of  the  war  year,  1918,  the  Circus  expandqdi 
year  by  year  in  size  and  hold  on  students'  hea' 
pocketbooks.  Events  were  added.  Outdoor 
sions,  side-shows,  the  water  circus  on  Saturday 
noon,  the  Big  Parade  through  Evanston,  the  auto  'show, 
and  the  Circus  dance  augmented  the  inside  "tent"'  show. 

The  "Grand  Performances"  of  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  scintillated  with  all  the  glamour  and'  thrill  of 
a  Barnum  and  Bailey  show.  Circus  "Solly"  afid  '.''Sally,' 
executive  heads  of  the  whole  event,  in  gleaming  whjte 
costumes,  led  the  opening  procession  around  the 
as  all  the  acts  passed  in  review.  First  in  .g\.oTg-,yior 
the  "tent"  show,  though,  was  the  Ringrnasrer,  pierced 
for  his  commanding  voice  and  pompous  persijSnaiity, 
and  on  whom  rested  the  precision  of  perform artc^i.^^- 
tinuity.    He  directed  the  three  rings  operating  at  once. 

Acts  that  had  been  rehearsed  since  the  beginning  of 
school  and  often  cost  the  sponsoring  group  over  a  $100 
in  production,  competed  for  the  $700  in  silver  cups  and 
prizes.  Choice  positions  were  fought  over,  especially 
in  the  middle  ring,  for  here  were  centered  the  best  acts. 

Dancing  and  skating  numbers,  precision  drills  on 
steps,  and  "living"  statues,  such  as  the  Kappas'  "Pil- 
lars of  Pulchritude,"  were  the  sorority  stand-bys.  One 
group  stole  the  show  when  they  presented  an  eques- 
trian number  with  dogs  and  ponies.  Thereafter,  ability 
to  ride  a  horse  practically  guaranteed  a  girl's  pledge- 
ship. 

The  boys  generally  showed  their  prowess  in  tumbling. 
The  S.  A.  E.'s  rigged  up  a  rubber  springing  platform 
and  showed  amazing  agility  in  springboard  technique. 
Rolling  drums,  glaring  spotlights,  and  the  audible 
counting  of  the  crowd  accentuated  one  specialty  of 
thirty  consecutive  back  flips. 

The  act  to  become  famous  and  traditional  as  first 
prize  winner  was  the  aerial  performance  of  the  "Flying 
Wranglers."  Led  by  "Red"  Bucklin,  a  daredevil 
cheerleader,  the  boys  perfected  a  trapeze  skill  up  in 
the  gym  rafters  that  amazed  and  petrified  the  audi- 
ence. "Red's"  prize  stunt  was  to  flip  from  swing  to 
swing  blind-folded,  and  for  the  extra  thrill  to  miss 
purposely  and  fall  into  the  net  below.  The  Wranglers 
began  training  their  boys  as  freshmen  to  become  either 
"catchers"    or    "jumpers,"    and    haunted    professional 


circuses  for  coaching  tips.     Amazingly  enough,  no  one 
was  ever  seriously  hurt  in  any  of  the  circus  acts. 

In  addition  to  the  inside  show,  a  carnival  held  sway 
in  the  field  north  of  the  Gym.  Merry-go-rounds,  ferris 
wheels,  pony  rides,  games  of  chance,  and  food  stands 
attracted  most  of  the  North  Shore  under  twenty  and 
over  sixty.  The  Evanston  citizens  in-between  howled 
long  and  vigorously  about  the  revelry  in  a  resident; 
district  and  eventually  had  a  good  deal  to  saysrCou' 
its  banishment.  r-'^^ 

However,   the  Evanston  merchants  approved  of  the^,^^ 
project,    for   their   floats    helped    to    swell   the    parade^** 

through  town  officially  announcing  the  opening  of  Circus- 

week.     Sororities  and  fraternities  again  tried  to  outdo       ~ 
each   other    in    sumptuous   fl.oats,    and    the    procession 
wound  around  Fountain  giej^re ydver  fifty  units  long. 

In  1924,  a  diving  act  in  a  Ccprvas  pool  was  so  popular 
:-hat  a,  water  circus  in  Patten  pool  was  inaugurated. 
Clown  acts  featured  Johnny  WeissmuUer,  Al  Schwartz, 
and  Tom  Robinson  with  his  "submarine  swim."  He 
would  cruise  through  the  water,  with  one  leg  sticking 
Straight  up,  a  la  periscope.  In  the  early  years.  Dean 
•Wilson,  popular  dean  of  men,  constructed  a  scaffolding 
that  held  him  out  over  the  water  until  a  keen  aim  with 
a  ball  at  a  target  dropped  him  down.  The  whole  school 
turned  out  to  "throw  Dean  Wilson." 

Almost  as  eagerly  awaited  as  the  circus,  was  the 
"Barker,"  a  special  circus  edition  of  the  "Daily."  Be- 
gun in  1914,  it  claimed  a  three-fold  aim:  "to  publicize 
the  Circus,  to  satirize  everything  worth  satirizing,  and 
to  reveal  little  known  stories  of  the  great  and  near 
great  on  campus."  Humor  and  horse-play  cut  loose 
in  crescendo  until  the  1930  number  hit  an  all-time  high 
for  campus  filth  and  resulted  in  its  eventual  discon- 
tinuance. Self-labeled  as  "a  paper  for  people  who 
stink,"  it  sold  7000  copies,  and  today  a  copy  is  as 
cherished   as   a   rare  first  edition. 

The  organization  necessary  to  manage  this  com- 
pound enterprise  was  enormous.  A  Circus  Board  of 
forty  students  appointed  heads  for  the  seventeen  major 
committees.  Committees  averaged  about  twenty  in 
membership,  and  often  more,  depending  upon  their 
nature.      "Solly."    "Sally,"    and    a    business    manager 
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A  SCHOOL 
FOR  NAZIS 


In  retrospect,  Bermond,  '42,  gives  an 
account  of  his  year  stay  in  one  of  Hitler's 
military  schools.  It  is  unique,  both  in  his 
dispassionate  approach  to  an  irrational 
problem,  and  in  a  pleasing  style  tinged 
with  a   live   sense  of  humor. 


For  a  long  time 
I  had  wondered 
just  how  much 
truth  there  was 
in  the  reports 
which  came  to 
America,  con- 
cerning Ger- 
many, and  then, 
suddenly  last 
year,  I  discovered  that  I  was  to  be 
sent  to  Germany  from  Tabor  Acad- 
emy in  Massachusetts.  I  was  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  N.  P.  E.  A.  (the 
national-political-educational  insti- 
tution) at  Bensberg  near  Cologne. 
I  was  to  find  out  some  of  the  things 
I  had  wanted  to  know  about  Ger- 
many  for   some   time. 

I  had  wanted  to  know  how  much 
truth  there  was  behind  the  news  and 
propaganda  that  had  flooded  Amer- 
ica since  early  in  1933.  I  had  won- 
dered, too,  how  it  would  feel  to  live 
in  a  nation  that  was  once  more  in 
the  throes  of  a  mighty  expansion. 
And  most  of  all,  I  wanted  to  witness 
the  Nazification  of  a  people. 

Along  with  fourteen  other  Ameri- 
can boys  from  various  eastern  prep 
schools,  I  sailed  in  early  September, 
1937.  We  arrived  in  Berlin,  found 
a  hotel,  and  spent  our  first  evening 
in  Nazi  Germany  sipping  the  fine 
old  German  beer. 

We  got  back  to  the  hotel  at  about 
three-thirty.  Three  hours  later  we 
were  awakened  by  the  rumbling 
thunder  of  squadrons  of  huge  bomb- 


ers which  were  flying  low  over  the 
city.  It  occurred  to  us  that  someone 
had  declared  war  on  someone  else, 
and  that  we  were  suddenly  hemmed 
around  with  enemies.  It  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mock 
air-raid. 

The  streets  that  had  been  infested 
with  scurrying  people  were  now 
absolutely  bare.  Cars  had  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  had 
been  vacated  for  the  comparative 
safety  of  cellars  or  tunnels  made 
for  just  such  an  event.  Nordie,  the 
exchange  teacher,  rushed  into  our 
room  and  relieved  our  minds.  Every- 
thing, it  seems,  had  been  planned 
except  for  telling  me  that  it  was  a 
joke. 

"BIER" 

I  arrived  in  Cologne,  after  an 
eventful  half-day's  travel  through 
Germany  with  Herm  Dayton  from 
Kent  School  in  Connecticut.  We 
knew  no  German  except  the  word, 
"Bier,"  and  consequently  had  rather 
a  difficult  time  making  ourselves 
understood.  At  the  station  we  were 
met  by  two  officers  from  our  new 
school.  One  of  them  had  spent  a 
year  in  England  as  an  exchange  pro- 
fessor and  could  speak  beautiful 
English. 

The  school,  N.  P.  E.  A.,  Bensberg, 
was  once  an  old  castle,  but  having 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  was  now  serv- 
ing as  an  excellent  dormitory. 
Classes  were  held  in  smaller  build- 
ings adjacent  to  the  castle.  I  imag- 
ine that  the  smaller  buildings  were 
once  occupied  by  serfs  or  servants 
of  the  count  that  once  ruled  the 
province. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  boys 
was  a  good  one.  They  had  never 
seen   Americans   before   and   looked 


on  us  as  a  new  kind  of  animal.  We 
were  treated  as  guests  and  given 
every  possible  comfort.  I  remember 
one  large  blonde  boy  that  did  every- 
thing in  the  world  for  us.  He  was 
one  of  those  lovable  persons  that  are 
so  often  likened  to  a  St.  Bernard. 
One  night,  while  we  were  sitting  in 
our  room  talking,  he  came  in,  carry- 
ing a  large  radio  that  he  had  ob- 
tained with  some  difficulty  from  one 
of  the  officers,  so  that  we  Americans 
might  hear  Hitler  and  Goering 
speak.  It  was  thoughtful  of  him  to 
do  this,  but  I  don't  understand  how 
we  were  supposed  to  know  what  was 
being  said.  He  connected  the  radio 
and  sat  there  listening  to  the 
speeches.  Every  five  minutes  or  so 
he  would  look  up  at  us  and  grin, 
then  point  to  the  radio  and  say, 
"Hitler!" 

These  boys  practically  live  their 
lives  at  school,  once  they  are  chosen. 
Christmas  vacation,  two  weeks,  is 
usually  the  only  time  during  the  year 
when  they  are  permitted  to  visit  their 
families.  During  the  summer  and 
spring  vacation  they  go  on  marches 
to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  sometimes  they  take  up  resi- 
dence and  work  in  the  coal  mines  or 
farm  the  land.  That  is  a  regular 
part  of  their  scholastic  training  and 
considered  as  such.  So  the  mature, 
young  man  who  comes  from  one  of 
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Short  Story 


Do  YOU  REMEMBER  a  fellow  in  our 
office — he  was  there  until  about  five 
years  ago — named  Crandall,  Dick 
Crandall? 

Do  you  know  what  happened  to 
him?  I  hardly  thought  you  would. 
Well,  I  guess  it  can't  do  any  harm 
to  tell  you  the  story  now.  He  can't 
be  hurt  any  more. 

He  was  just  a  young  chap,  about 
twenty-two  or  three.  I  liked  him  a 
lot;  we  used  to  run  around  together. 
Funny  thing,  he  was  awfully  down 
on  women  in  those  days.  Said  he 
never  would  get  married,  that  women 
were  the  bunk.  You  know  the  sort 
of  thing. 

Well,  that  was  fine  for  a  while. 
Then  the  boss  hired  a  new  secretary. 
Her  name  was  Mary  London,  and 
she  was  a  beauty.  That  is,  I  guess 
she  was.  She  had  a  funny  kind  of 
looks.  Her  skin  was  creamy  white, 
the  color  of  ivory  candles.  Her  hair 
was  black  and  soft.  And  her  eyes — 
great,  dark  things — they  fascinated — 

I  suppose  it  does  sound  a  little 
silly,  but  she  was  that  kind  of  per- 
son. We  all  raved  about  her,  and 
Dick  Crandall  was  the  worst  of  all. 
He  used  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  stare 
at  her,  as  if  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes 
away. 

We  all  tried  to  get  acquainted  right 
away,  of  course,  but  it  was  queer — 
she  just  wouldn't  be  friendly.  She 
never  said  anything  to  any  of  us  un- 
less she  had  to,  and  she  never 
entered  into  the  ordinary  gossip  and 
banter  that  went  on  around  the  office. 
After  a  few  rebuffs,  most  of  the  fel- 
lows just  gave  up  and  said,  "Well, 
what  the  hell,  anyway!"  There  were 
other  dames. 

But  Crandall  couldn't  seem  to  do 
that.  I  guess  he  was  pretty  hard  hit. 
Anyway,  he  certainly  did  his  darned- 
est to  make  friends  with  that  girl. 
He  used  to  follow  her  every  day  when 
she  went  to  lunch,  go  to  the  same 
drug-store  she  did,  and  sit  on  the 
stool  next  to  hers.  Even  though  she'd 
never  say  a  word  to  him,  he  seemed 


to  get  some  pleasure  out  of  that.  And 
it  was  queer,  she  never  seemed  to 
be  annoyed  with  him.  She  just 
seemed  sort  of — well,  scared.  I  don't 
know. 

I  never  will  forget  the  day  Dick 
finally  got  a  date  with  her.  He  came 
in  the  office  looking  as  if  he'd  con- 
quered the  world.  I've  never  seen  a 
guy  look  so  happy.  But  Mary  looked 
— oh,  all  worn  out,  exhausted,  as  if 
she'd  been  through  a  long  struggle 
and  had  finally  given  up. 

He  told  me  afterwards  that  she'd 
hardly  said  a  word  all  the  time  she 
was  out  with  him. 

He  had  a  lot  of  dates  with  her  after 
that,  though.  And  the  oftener  he 
went  out  with  her,  the  more  in  love 
he  became.  Oh,  he  was  really  in  all 
the  way.  And  happy!  Well,  there's 
just  no  word  for  it. 

Mary  loved  him,  too;  that  was 
plain.  When  she  looked 
at  him  with  those  dark 
eyes  of  hers  — .  But  she 
wasn't  exactly  happy 
about  it.  There  was  a  fear 
in  her  eyes. 

Dick  came  to  me  one 
day,  pleased  as  Punch, 
and  asked  if  I'd  come  and  be  a  wit- 
ness at  their  marriage.  They  were 
just  going  to  do  it  very  simply, 
in  the  County  Clerk's  office.  Of 
course  I  was  glad  to.  It  was  swell 
to  see  anyone  as  happy  as  Crandall 
was. 

But  I  was  worried  when  I  saw 
Mary.  She  was  trembling  so,  I  wasn't 
sure  she'd  get  through  it.  She  did, 
though.  And  she  seemed  so  relieved 
when  the  thing  was  all  over,  and  she 
turned  to  Dick  and  just  clung  to  him 
tightly. 

Well,  they  found  a  little  apartment 
over  on  Raymar  Drive,  and  set  up 
housekeeping  there,  as  nice  as  could 
be.  Dick  asked  me  up  to  dinner 
about  a  month  later,  and  I  must  say, 
I've  never  had  a  better  time.  Mary 
was  a  wonderful  cook;  all  her  old  fear 
and  unhappiness  were  apparently 


gone.  I  remember  how  gay  she  was 
that  night,  how  Dick  and  I  laughed 
at  her,  delightedly.  Things  were  go- 
ing along  beautifully  with  the  Cran- 
dalls. 

Some  time  later  —  I  guess  it  must 
have  been  a  year  or  so  after  their 
marriage — I  noticed  that  Dick  was 
beginning  to  look  sort  of  worried.  He 
was  always  staring  off  into  space, 
lost  in  his  own  unhappy  thoughts. 

Finally  he  came  and  told  me  about 
it.  Said  Mary  just  refused  to  have  a 
baby,  and  she  wouldn't  say  why. 
Dick  was  making  a  good  salary  by 
then,  and  could  well  afford  it.  Like 
most  young  husbands,  he  was  eager 
to  have  a  little  kid  running  around. 
But  although  Mary  was  perfectly 
healthy,  she  just  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
She  insisted  that  she  wasn't  afraid 
to  have  it,  afraid  of  the  pain  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  there  was  some- 
thing else — she  wouldn't  say  what. 
And  Dick  told  me  that  whenever  he 
mentioned  it  she  looked  terribly  un- 
happy and  frightened,  just  as  she 
used  to  in  the  days  before  they  were 
married.  Dick  was  frantic  with 
worry.  He  didn't  want  to  hurt  Mary, 
but  he  wanted  a  kid  so  darn  bad.  and 
she  wouldn't  give  him  any  reason 
why  they  shouldn't  have  one.  Any- 
way, he  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her. 
He  thought  maybe  she'd  talk  to  me, 
just  a  friend  of  the  family,  better 
than  she  would  to  him. 

I  didn't  like  the  sound  of  it  much, 
but  I  went  out  to  see  her  one  day. 
When  she  found  out  what  I'd  come 
for,  why,  sure  enough,  she  got  that 
same  scared  look  in  her  eyes.  At 
first,  she'd  only  say,  frantically,  "No! 
No,  we  can't!"  I  explained  how 
much  Dick  wanted  a  baby,  and  asked 
her  why  they  shouldn't  have  one.  She 
didn't  say  anything  for  a  long  time, 
just  sat  there.  Finally  she  sighed  a 
little,  and  said  in  a  tired  voice,  "All 
right."  I  remember  the  way  she 
had  clung  to  Dick  the  day  they  were 
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Would  you  like  to  go  for  a  walk? 

We  shall  go  in  the  pursuit  of  chaos. 
We  shall  drift  indiscriminately, 
capriciously.  Doesn't  the  idea  strike 
you  as  pleasurable? 

You  may  as  well  admit  it.  Spring 
is  an  extremely  revolutionary  event. 
Surely  you  feel  that.  It  is  so  very 
disorderly.  It  teases  you  with  warm 
winds  and  then  with  chilly  ones.  It 
shines  upon  you  and  showers  and 
bursts  things  and  dishevels  and 
carries  on  more  radical  activities 
than  the  Dies  committee  ever 
dreamed  of.  It  sings  and  at  once  all 
the  gains  of  the  Legion  of  Decency 
are  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  It 
performs  always  the  same  business 
and  remains  always  unpredictable. 
Conforming  to  natural  law,  it  yet 
is  the  antithesis  of  uniformity.  That 
is  why  spring  pleases  you:  because 
order  is  unendurable  unless  it  has 
the  appearance  of  relative  anarchy. 

Nearly  everyone  feels  that.  I 
think  even  the  Classicists  do.  I 
once  should  have  thought  not,  but 
now  I  am  sure  they  do.  The  reason 
why  I  think  so  is  based  largely  upon 
a  quite  delightfully  disorganized  ad- 
venture I  recently  had  with  two 
faculty  members.  I  shall  call  them 
Prof.  M.  and  Prof.  H.,  for  the  sake 
of  courtesy  rather  than  disguise. 
We  had  gone  together  to  see  the 
University  Theatre  production  of 
Oedipus  the  King.  Both  Prof.  M.  and 
Prof.  H.  are  in  the  Classical  Lan- 
guages department  and  therefore 
felt  somewhat  responsible  for  Oedi- 
pus. After  the  play,  Prof.  M.  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  some- 
where and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
discuss  the  drama.  So  we  set  out. 
However,  neither  Prof.  M.  nor  Prof. 
H.  indicated  exactly  where  he  want- 
ed  to  go  for   the   coffee. 
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by  BOB  PARRISH 

"We  might  stop  at  Hoos',"  said  M., 
"only  I  don't  think  a  Drug  store  is 
quite  the  right  place  for  a  discus- 
sion." 

We  said  no  we  didn't  think  that 
would  be  the  right  place. 

"There's  the  Coffee  Shop,"  said 
M.,  "but  I  guess  they  charge  ten 
cents  there." 

We   walked   on.    and    then    sort   of 

WHAT  PROFESSOR: 

1.  Was  born  in  Silesia  (see  a 
competent  atlas)   in  1873? 

2.  "Was  educated  in  Berlin  and  at 
the  University  of  Lausanne,  Swit- 
zerland? 

3.  Was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  Rerum  Politicarum  as  a 
result  of  his  worlc  at  those  univer- 
sities? 

4.  Served  on  the  German  general 
staff  in  the  World  War  holding  the 
rank  of  Lt.  Colonel,  and  engaging 
actively  in  campaigns  on  the  East- 
ern front? 

5.  Came  to  America  in  March 
1927  to  serve  as  German  Consul 
General  in  Chicago  until  1933,  when 
he  handed  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Hitler  government? 

6.  Has  written  and  published  sev- 
eral books  on  political  theory  which 
include,  "Reparation  and  Recon- 
struction," and  "Revolution,  Whith- 
er Bound?" 

7.  Speaks  with  a  pleasant  German 
accent  which  is  more  engaging  than 
confusing? 

8.  Readily  admits  trouble  in  hand- 
ling political  statistics  and  often 
appeals  to  his  students  to  help 
straighten  out  numerical  snarls? 

9.  Is  now  serving  as  lecturer  of 
European  Government  in  the  Politi- 
cal Science  department? 

10.  Is  noted  for  the  disarming  in- 
formality of  his  lectures  and  an 
open  forum  type  of  teaching? 

Answer  on  page  42  j 


stopped  because  it  was  evident  that 
no  one  had  the  slightest  idea  where 
we  were  going. 

"Let's  have  Mr.  Parrish  decide 
on  a  place,"   said  M. 

"Yes,"  said  Prof.  H.  "You  de- 
cide, Mr.  Parrish. 

"Oh  no,"  I  said  firmly. 

And  we  drifted  on  again. 

"Let's  try  Hill's,"  said  M. 

So  we  tried  Hill's,  but  it  proved 
to  be  closed.  M.  suggested  that  as 
long  as  we  had  got  this  far  we  might 
as  well  go  on  to  the  Venetian  Cafe, 
where  he  said  the  coffee  was  very 
good  indeed. 

"All  right,"  we  said. 

It  turned  out  though  that  the 
Venetian  was  closed,  too.  Evanston 
is  not  a  particularly  live  town.  You 
couldn't  call  it  wide  open,  anyhow. 
Consequently  the  Classicists  and  I 
just  kept  walking  about  and  finally 
we  decided  upon  a  place  that  was 
open  and  it  happened  to  be  a  Greek 
restaurant,  too,  so  everything  was 
fine  after  all. 

Please  do  not  imagine,  though,  that 
(if  you  accompany  me)  we  shall  be 
unmitigated  escapists  from  order.  It 
is  only  that  the  latter  is  most  pleas- 
ing when  it  appears  disrupted.  Thus 
the  manifesto  of  spring  effects  it- 
self in  our  concept  of  beauty — even 
of  the  beauty  of  women.  We  may 
admire  a  Hellenic  statue,  but  can 
scarcely  fall  in  love  with  one.  The 
ideal,  the  medium,  is  without  charm. 
A  beautiful  woman  must  not  too 
nearly  approximate  perfection,  for 
individual  distortion  is  necessary  to 
provoke  sensual  admiration.  Her 
legs  will  be  beautiful  only  by  their 
being  a  bit  too  lengthy  or  too  brief, 
her  mouth  appealing  because  a 
trifle  too  wide,  her  dress  attractive 
Please  turn  to  page  43 
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OSLO  AT  NIGHT 


This  article  Is  an  un-Cooks-Ian  account 
of  one  travel  enthusiast.  Born  with  an 
insatiable  curiosity  to  see  how  the 
other  half  of  the  world  lives,  Ralph,  a 
February  Commerce  grad,  trailed  after 
high  adventure  as  did  Odysseus  a 
thousand  years  before.  He  scribbled 
his  thoughts  into  a  day-by-day  journal, 
for  his  own  satisfaction.  The  PARROT 
thought  this  journal  so  Interesting  that 
it  passes  It  on.  Here  are  Ralph's  notes 
on  his  trip  on  the  Danish  freighter 
Segundo    In    north    European    waters. 


PORTHOLES 


In  the  English  Channel  .  .  .  November  24 

I'm  excited!  The  thing  I  have 
been  hoping  for  and  yet  dreading 
for  a  month  has  at  last  happened 
.  .  .  me  at  the  wheel  ...  in  traffic. 
And  what  traffic!  The  heaviest  in 
the  world,  by  far,  in  the  channel 
just  south  of  Dover.  We  came  so 
close  to  one  ship  that  I  was  ordered 
starboard  two  points.  Tingling  with 
the  thrill  of  the  danger,  I  worked 
like  a  madman  trying  to  keep  the 
Segundo  precisely  "on."  A  passen- 
ger liner  loomed  on  the  horizon  and 
I  said  to  the  Captain:  "Either  that 
ship  is  the  largest  liner  afloat  or 
it's  coming  towards  us  sideways." 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  Dutchman  of 
about  25,000  tons.  After  I  left  the 
wheel,  a  Frenchman  passed  us  go- 
ing the  same  way  so  close  I  could 
have  reached  him  with  a  shotgun. 
What  a  lousy  helmsman  he  had  too, 
swerving  all  over  the  place.  But 
maybe  he  was  trying  to  write  his 
initials  in  his  wake — you  know  the 
French. 


You  see  all  kinds  of  ships  here — 
the  Royal  Sovereign  Lightship, 
Standard  Oil  Tankers,  sailing  ships, 
passenger  liners  from  all  countries, 
the  Dover-Dunkirk  ferry.  The  latter 
is  the  most  gorgeous  thing  I  have 
ever  seen  afloat.  A  regular  ocean- 
going vessel,  streamlined  as  a  1939 
bathing  suit  and  doing  20  knots 
with  spray  shooting  from  her  bow. 
This  boat  ran  rings  around  us,  but 
as  yet  not  a  single  freighter  has 
"caught  us  up,''  as  the  English  say. 

November  25  (Bremen) 

Going  back  to  just  above  Dover, 
which  is  considered  the  north  end 
of  the  channel,  we  had  nothing  but 
smooth  sailing  into  the  North  Sea. 
At  Terschelling  Bank,  we  made  a 
light  ship  at  night  in  fog,  by  radio 
beam.  What  navigating!  I  actually 
thought  I'd  die  with  the  tenseness 
of  it.  The  second  mate  in  the  chart- 
room  with  ear-phones  on  looked  at 
the  chart  so  hard  it  almost  curled 
up,     twisting     the     beam     indicator 
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fractions  of  an  inch;  the  Captain 
peered  over  the  canvas  that  runs 
along  the  bridge  railing  top.  lean- 
ing far  forward  so  as  to  see  into  the 
night  another  5  inches;  the  mate 
joined  him,  and  together  they  peered 
with  all  their  might,  agonizing  min- 
utes and  then  a  flash!  Two  more 
lightships  that  night,  both  with  fog 
horns  bellowing,  and  then  the  pilot. 
Floodlights  and  swearing  in  German: 
"Wash  yer  name?"  .  .  .  from  the 
pilot's  oarsman.  After  an  hour  in 
the  River  Weser,  the  pilot  had  us 
drop  anchor  because  of  the  dense 
fog.  In  another  hour  we  continued 
and  were  tied  up  b^'  noon.  .  .  . 

Dec.   I  5  ...  To  Copenhagen  .  .  . 

Went  to  Windsor  Castle  Friday. 
It's  only  40  minutes  by  train  from 
London.  On  Saturday,  Albert  D.,  a 
Tulane  law  student,  whom  I  had  met 
in  Paris,  and  I,  did  the  Science 
Museum,  ate  at  Simpson's  and  then 
did  the  Tate  Galleries.  Left  London 
at  10:08  ...  it  was  raining  hard. 
I  was  in  Harwich  in  time  to  have 
lunch  at  the  station.  Almost  all  of 
the  passengers  for  the  ship,  a  Dan- 
ish boat,  came  on  the  boat-train,  so 
consequently   I   got    the    best   cabin. 
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Emerson  once  opined  that  an  insti- 
tution is  but  the  shadow  of  a  man. 
And  if  in  this  case  the  institution  is 
rather  extensive,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  large  man  casts  a  large 
shadow. 

The  man,  C.  C.  (Buck)  Shotts— 
six  feet  three  inches,  two  hundred 
and  six  solid  pounds,  former  varsity 
center  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
former  boxing  coach,  former  soldier 
— is  a  very  mild-mannered,  soft- 
spoken  man.  In  fact  his  complete 
lack  of  bluster  is  sometimes  de- 
ceiving. My  mind  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  we  were  playing  touch- 
football  out  at  Freshman  camp,  and 
a  mere  six  or  seven  of  us  glibly 
assured  our  ball-carrier  that  he 
would  have  only  to  lope  to  a  touch- 
down.  "We'd  take  care  of  Shotts!" 

After  the  play  was  over,  and  after 
we  had  dislodged  several  fair-sized 
morsels  of  greensward  from  our 
molars,  we 
hardy  souls  de- 
jectedly slunk 
back  ten  or  fif- 
teen y  a  r  d  s  to 
where  Shotts" 
express  -train 
chargehad 
nailed  the  run- 
ner. For  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  our  offense  was 
limited  strictly  to  rather  futile  pass- 
ing plays. 

The  shadow,  in  this  case  the  con- 
ference institution,  behaves  in  much 
the  same  mild-mannered  way.  Pleas- 
ant, unassuming  on  the  surface,  the 
conferences  pack  dynamite  in  both 
figurative  hands.  And  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  dynamite  that  can  demolish 
a  crumbling  wall,  yet  leave  un- 
harmed a  precious  vase  less  than  two 
inches  from  it. 

Young  Mr.  Shotts  came  to  North- 
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western  in  the  fall  of  1929  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  campus  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  A  member  of  various  and 
sundry  scholastic  honoraries,  never- 
theless he  chafed  at  an  educational 
system  which  seems  so  little  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dividual students.  He  was,  and  still 
is,  a  disciple  of  that  school  of  thought 
which  believes  that  the  best  educa- 
tional procedure  is  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  the  student  mind 
through  discussion  —  discussion  of 
facts  and  principles  related  to  the 
student's  interests.  He  had  little 
patience  with  teaching  methods 
which  consist  chiefly  of  a  transfer- 
ence of  a  mass  of  loosely  related 
facts  from  the  instructor's  notes  to 
the  students':  to  be  regurgitated  at 
periodic   intervals. 

He  deplored  the  artificial  barriers 
which  walled  off  the  real  personal- 
ities of  the  faculty  from  the  students, 
and  which  kept  the  students  at  the 
level  of  seat-holder-downers  in  the 
lecture  room. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
things  began  to  happen.  In  his  first 
spring  here.  1930,  the  first  annual 
St.  Charles  Conference  took  place. 
If  ever  there  was  a  rah-rah  period 
in  Northwestern  history,  the  '28-'30 
era  was  it.  And  yet  Shotts  found 
100  students  who  were  eager  to  take 
a  week-end  off  from  the  college  grind 
of  cramming  and  dancing,  to  talk 
seriously  about  problems  that  had 
been  concerning  them.  The  week- 
end conference  seemed  to  be  just 
the  vehicle  to  break  down  the  faculty- 
student   barriers    which   were    ham- 


stringing individual  discussion  on 
the  campus.  The  professors  could 
take  down  their  hair  and  gain  the 
students'  friendship  and  confidence 
by  demonstrating  that  they,  too, 
liked  to  laugh  and  joke  and  shoulder 
their  portion  of  a  good  old  bull- 
session.  And  the  students  in  turn 
could  act  as  individuals  without  in- 
curring any  of  the  stigma  of  apple- 
polishing. 

The  Baker  Hotel  in  St.  Charles. 
Illinois,  offered  almost  ideal  condi- 
tions for  a  winter  conference,  com- 
bined with  the  community  house, 
which  contains  facilities  for  round- 
table  discussions,  speeches,  and 
diverse  forms  of  recreation.  But  far 
more  than  mere  physical  setting, 
the  conference  atmosphere  itself 
seemed  to  bring  the  best  out  of  every 
student — and  professor.  (I  can  still 
see  Dean  Heidbrink  doing  the  Vir- 
ginia Reel.) 

The  combination  of  discussion, 
recreation,  and  all-around  good- 
fellowship  caught  on  almost  immedi- 
ately. The  last  was  the  tenth  St. 
Charles  Conference.  In  1932,  it 
seemed  that  there  were  problems 
peculiar  to  freshmen,  which  they 
wanted  to  tackle  themselves.  In 
the  spring  appeared  the  first  Fresh- 
man conference,  an  outdoor  affair. 
It  also  has  been  repeated  every  year 
since,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yearlings  soaking  up  adjustment  to 
N.  U.  at  the  last  one. 

The  class  of  thirty-nine  sponsored 
the  first  sophomore  conference,  and 
the  class  of  forty  had  two  of  them. 
As  yet  there  have  been  no  junior 
or  senior  conferences,  but  time  alone 
may  help  the  idea  catch  fire  even 
with  them. 

It's  hard   to  put   a   finger  on  just 

what    there    is    about   these    confer- 
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He  wasn't  dishonest  .  . 
but  he  faced 


STARVATION 
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Petya  was  hungry.  No,  not  hungry — famished.  For 
three  days  he  had  walked  the  streets  of  Shanghai, 
begging  and  cringing  for  ten  cents.  The  ten  cents  that 
would  get  him  one  of  those  red  pills  that  would  make 
him  forget  all  the  dirt 


Maria  through  the  streets  of  war-torn  eastern  Shanghai 
when  the  authorities  had  released  all  petty  criminals. 
Petya  was  not  a  coward.  Had  he  not  served  with  the 
Cossack   regiment   during   the   World   War?      But   this 

was  different;  one  was 


and  hardships  of  this 
low  life.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  Petya  had 
held  a  job.  But  still 
his  fiery  'Gruzin'  blood 
boiled  every  time  he 
thought  of  begging — 
pheh!  Oh,  those  wild 
days  in  Russia  never 
to  come  back  again. 

His  stomach  growled 
as  he  passed  a  res- 
taurant. The  unmis- 
takable  odor  of 
'borsch'  and  'shash- 
lik'  floated  out  through 
the  open  transom  of 
the  door  and  played 
a  sad  tune  on  Petya's 
appetite.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  the 
realization  that  he 
needed  food  and  need- 
ed it  in  a  hurry  sank 
through  his  befuddled 
mind.  Walking  only 
made  Petya  more 
hungry;  he  could  not 
stay  here  and  suffer 
any  more.  Sniffing  at 
the  heaven  that  was 
borsch  and  shashlik 
was  too  much  for 
Petya.  But  then,  when  he  saw  a  policeman  coming 
towards  him,  he  tugged  his  belt  tighter,  passed  his 
dirty  hand  over  his  dry,  cracked  lips,  and  moved  on. 

Times  were  bad.  The  war  had  played  havoc  with 
the  charity  of  Shanghai's  foreign  population.  Even 
his  regular  customers  no  longer  stopped  to  drop  a 
coin  into  his  outstretched  palm.  He  had  resorted  to 
the  "look-see"  game  but  the  automobile  association 
had  aroused  the  police  in  protest,  and  Petya  had  spent 
ten  days  in  the  jail,   serving  a  twenty  day   sentence. 

Never  would  he  forget  those  ten  days  when  every 
minute  he  expected  a  bomb  to  cut  short  his  miserable 
life,  for  the  jail  was  situated  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  lines.    And  that  harrowing  ride  in  the  Black 
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The  gun  in  his  hand  was  hard  and  smooth. 
It  gave  him  confidence  and  hope. 


defenseless  and  the 
aim  of  the  combatants 
was  so  poor  that  none 
could  tell  where  death 
and  destruction  would 
fall. 

As  he  neared  the 
corner,  Petya  noticed 
that  some  kind  old 
soul  had  thrown  away 
a  perfectly  good  cig- 
arette butt.  Picking  it 
up  he  lit  it  with  a 
match  he  found  in  his 
grimy  pocket.  Again 
that  gnawing  feeling 
was  at  his  stomach, 
which  had  seemed  to 
shrink  so  tight  that 
Petya  was  ready  to 
cry  out.  He  took  a  deep 
drag  at  the  cigarette 
and  the  pain  was 
somewhat  eased. 

For  two  hours  Petya 
stood  at  that  corner 
and  held  out  his  hand 
to  everybody  that 
passed  him.  If  he  had 
been  a  leper  he  would 
not  have  been  snubbed 
more.  No  one  even 
stopped  to  take  a  sec- 


ond look  at  that  pitiful,  hungry  figure  at  the  corner, 
except  for  several  children,  who  paused  to  look  at  the 
funny  man  and  fling  pebbles  at  him. 

It  was  getting  dark  and  the  lights  in  the  street  sud- 
denly flashed  on.  How  much  longer  he  stood  there, 
Petya  never  knew,  but  he  was  suddenly  awakened 
from  his  stupor  by  a  pistol  shot.  Before  he  had  time 
to  collect  his  senses,  a  foreign-dressed  Chinese  youth 
sprinted  around  the  corner  and  thrust  a  gun  into  his 
hands.  The  Chinese  was  panting  hard  as  he  dis- 
appeared into  one  of  the  many  twisting,  dark  alley 
ways. 

To  say  that  Petya  was  surprised  would  be  putting 
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Pictured  at  left  Is  Jean  Bartelme, 
Education  '40,  Gamma  Phi  Beta 
.  .  ,  Spent  her  tlrst  two  years  in 
the  Speech  School  .  .  .  Wrote 
frequent  love  notes  to  the  editor 
last  summer  until  she  was  appoint- 
ed Fashion  Editor  of  the  PARROT 
.  .  .  Puts  her  heart  in  her  work  .  .  . 
Ambition:  a  career  in  fashion 
merchandising. 


•  If  you  sigh  EVERYTIME  you  enter  a  department  store,  If  you  want  EVERYTHING 
that's  expensive  or  ALL  the  things  your  allowance  won't  include,  if  you  think  that 
MAYBE  the  new  lower  waistline  would  do  things  for  your  "middle,"  if  you  CRY  for  the 
"little  girl"  look  or  the  bassinet  influence,  if  you  absolutely  KNOW  that  you  would 
look  fetching  in  a  bonnet  resembling  an  upturned  dish,  if  you  IMAGINE  that  a  Zebra 
coat  would  be  exotic,  and  if  your  ONE  desire  is  to  wear  ropes  of  coral  and  pearls  and 
seashelis  around  your  neck  in  Hawaii — well,  then  you  should  be  fashion  editor  of  the 
Purple  Parrot,  especially  in  Spring!  Even  if  you  couldn't  have  all  these  marvels,  you'd 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  an  EXTRA  hard  look  at  'em — and  I  do  PLENTY  of  hard 
looking! 

But  there's  more  behind  our  little  fashion  section  than  you  realize.  The  selected 
models  MUST  be  Northwestern's  pulchritude  at  its  best.  If  they're  NOT,  the  photog- 
raphers let  you  hear  about  it.  Photographers  are  nice  men — because  they  are 
temperamental — more  so  with  a  touch  of  spring  fever!  If  you  sort  of  suggest  a 
pose  for  the  model  to  take,  the  ARTIST  influence  comes  out  in  them.  Then  ALL 
turn  a  vivid  cyclamen  (or  is  it  fuschia?)  while  you  hint  that  there  "are  other  photog- 
raphers— "  At  this  point  the  particular  photographer  in  question  assures  you  that 
the  others  "aren't  any  good."  Then  we  take  the  pictures. 

Now  that  Spring  is  here  (is  it?)  we've  selected  the  smoothest  clothes  possible  to 
make  you  lose  your  galoshes  and  forget  your  flu!  When  you're  in  the  process  of 
"panting  for  spring,"  you'll  of  course  be  wearing  a  suit.  Whether  it  be  light  or  bright 
will  be  determined  by  your  own  personal  taste — the  main  point  is  to  have  a  spring 
suit.  Get  a  "snooty"  one  for  Easter  Sunday  and  see  to  it  that  it's  black  and  relieved 
by  great  big  chunks  of  white  jewelry.  When  it  gets  balmy  (and  cheer  up — it  will) 
wear  a  blouse  and  skirt  with  plum  and  pinkish  tones  and  purchase  one  of  those  "wrap- 
your-own"  turbans  for  the  stray  strands.  If  you  want  to  be  different,  have  a  short, 
short  gypsy  dress,  this  time  with  a  hood  to  make  you  look  "arty."  Use  chunky  jewelry 
again.  You'll  wear  it  morning,  noon,  and  night — and  always  be  jonquil  fresh! 

So  help  me,  one  forgets  about  tearing  one's  hair  in  the  midst  of  spring — beautiful 
models,  "orchid  girls,"  "klopplty"  dutch  shoes,  wimples  with  yards  of  dramatic  drapery, 
chartreuse  and  navy  green.  If  you've  weathered  a  winter  of  "shocking  pink,"  "skinned 
rabbit"  coiffures,  and  DOLL  HATS — if  now  you  find  quite  suddenly  that  ALL  the 
"sisters"  have  turned  into  gypsies  over  night — if  all  the  polka  dots  give  you  an  acute 
stigmatic  condition — then  you'll  realize  what  fun  you've  been  having  and  end  up  with 
the  notion  that  fashion  is  definitely  "NOT  spinach!"  — Jean  Bartelme 


STARS  AND  STRIPES!  IF  IT  ISN'T  JEAN   BARTELME  IN  THE   LIBERTY   BELL  BONNET 
—  FROM  JUNIA'S  INSPIRED  EASTER  COLLECTION!     Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company 
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To  wear  through  spring  into  sum- 
mer! hielena  Goudvis,  Tri  Delt,  in 
a  soft  pink  wool  skirt  girdled  by  a 
plum  suede  belt,  a  blouse  of  alter- 
nate bars  of  pink  and  plum,  and  a 
wrap-around  turban  which  per- 
sists in  keeping  stray  locks  in  place. 


Ralpha  Becker  gayly  flirting  with 
spring  (or  is  It  Bob  Owens)  in  her 
soft  yellow  suit  with  a  monotone 
lightweight  wool  skirt  and  subdued 
checked  iacket. 


From  WAA-MU  to  romance  goes 
Delt  Owens'  promoting  technique 
...  A  smart  checked  jacket  and 
contrasting  slacks. 


This  tweed  suit,  comfortable  for 
almost  any  season,  Is  predomi- 
nantly rust  In  color.  Pearl  Urbanek, 
A.O.Pi,  Is  the  smartly  attired 
model. 


Photos  by  DuBois  —  The  Drake 


Joan  Dreyfuss,  Pi  Phi,  well  pre 
pared  for  any  exciting  occasion. 
The  blouse  of  her  one-piece  dress 
is  jonquil  yellow,  and  her  full  skirt 
and  hood  are  of  a  matching  flora 
print. 


A  black,  nubby,  lightweight  wool- 
en suit,  smart  for  its  simplicity,  is 
relieved  by  a  necklace  of  chunky 
white  beads.  Helen  Shoemaker, 
Kappa,  tops  off  her  striking  cos- 
tume with  a  shiny  black  straw 
cartwheel  hat  as  she  joins  Chuck 
Burton,  Beta,  for  the  Easter  pa- 
rade. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
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Phofos  by  Ed  Pool  and  Hal  Davidson 


M, 


uarj  Virginia  Faster,  Alpha  Phi, 
Easter  parading  it  in  a  slim  waisleci  irocU 
or  ra'gon  crepe.  Staccato  savv-tciotn  pic[ue 
ea§ea  tne  neat  collar  and  wnirls  around 
tke  flared  skirt.  Navy,  tlacL-.  Sires  Q-17. 
$10.95. 

Ka^  Miller,  Alplia  Clii  Ome|a,  is  all 
buttoned  down  in  a  trig  reerer  coat  or 
solt,  crepey  wool.  Impudent  pic[ue  collar 
jites  with  tne  white  ilowers  tnat  nloom 
on  her  honnet.    In  navy  and  hlacL'.    Ir^izes 

9-17.  $17.95. 

Feenya  ^hop,   rourin  hloor 

CAR50N  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 
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Infidelity 

I    camiot    understand    your    subtle 

guile, 
My  radiant   beauty   with   the   tender 

smile. 
For  you,  with  blows  of  canny,  cruel 

neglect 
Destroy   each  pleasant   love   dream 

we  erect, 
And  all  our  bonds  of  constancy  defile. 

Why  do   these  worldly   angels  wield 

a  scorn 
That  renders  cherished  hope  a  thing 

forlorn? 
Must  fair  Diana  course   a  poisoned 

dart? 
Shall    beauty    ever    cloak    an    iron 

heart, 
Ayid  fragrant  roses  hide  the  stinging 

thorn? 

If  I  have  sadly  erred  in  judging  you 
And   if  I   find   your   heart    sincerely 

true, 
Then  I  would  have  a  cause  for  some 

remorse. 
And   rue    the    headlong    rashness    of 

my  course. 
But  as  time  passes,  I  am  duped  anew. 

The   tragedy   that   prompts   this   sad 
refrain 

And    fills    my    heart,    oh    love,    with 
bitter  pain. 

Is  not  that  virgin  trust  has  been  dis- 
graced 

Nor    all    my    love    a    hopeless    thing 
misplaced; 

But — that  beauty's  banner  bears  an 
ugly  stain! 

Jiui  Jackson 


What  Spring  Brings 

In  the  modern  spring  of   '39 
Paris  says  we  must  design 
To  closely  imitate  the  bell. 
The  slinky  silhouette  is   .   .   .  loell! 

All  skirts  must  be  off  the  floor 
Seventeen  inches  or  even  more! 
The    short   little    skirts    are    sure    to 

please, 
But    oh    dear,    must    we    show    our 

knees? 

Decrees  of  Paris  we  will  obey 
But  if  our  faults  are  in  "expose" 
We  want  to  make  you  this  little  plea : 
Please  drown  designers  in  infancee! 

Jean  Gay 
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Hats  and  Hats  and  Hats 

I  went  to  look  for  an  Easter  hat. 
I  tried  on  a  saucer,  rejected  that. 
A   sort  of  bird-cage   combination 
Didn't  quite  come  up  to  expectation. 
A  family  of  birds,  all  set  in  their  nest 
Didn't  seem  just  as  good  as  the  rest. 
A     blooming     old-fashioned     garden 

affair 
Perched  uncertainly  on  my  hair. 
A  bridal  veil  dyed  bright  blue 
On  a  virginal  head,  didn't  quite  ring 

true. 
I  found  converted  kitchen  utensils 
Complete  with  their  cheery  colored 

stencils, 
A  coil  of  rope  about  three  feet  high 
That    rested    precariously    over    the 

eye, 
A  miner's  cap  and  a  legionnaire's 


Both  would  have  drawn  unflatt'ring 

stares. 
I    tried    them    all,    and    the    mirrors 

there 
Threw  back  at  me  "Oh,  you  wouldn't 

dare!" 
I    looked    again,    for    the    point    was 

grave 
And  the  mirror  scoffed  "You're  not 

that  brave!" 
f   shivered,   tried   more,   then  I   cast 

them  aside. 
Hell,  if  there  were  something  I  had 

to  hide 
A  peasant  scarf  would  do  instead 
To  cover  the  regions  of  my  head. 
Now,   since  on   Easter  I'll  avoid   all 

meetings. 
May    I    today    extend    my     Easter 

Greetings?       J^^•^g  Murningham 


Irv  Breger  (see  below),  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Purple  Parrot  in  1931. 
He  is  now  a  regular  contributor  of 
gags  and  cartoons  to  Collier's, 
Satevepost,  The  New  Yorker  and 
Liberty. 


"Any   liquor,   narcotics,  tobacco,   fire-arms,   or  explosives?" 

PURPLE     PARROT 


THE    BLEIVD    THAT    CAIV  T    BE    COPIED 

THE     RIGHT     COMBINATION     OF     THE     WORLD'S     BEST     CIGARETTE      TOBACCOS 


Copyright  1939,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


PcliticcM^ 


In  Defense  of  the  Ballot-box 


At  least  once  each  year,  the  students 
of  Northwestern  play  at  the  great  game 
of  politics  in  the  annual  commission 
elections.  Reduced  to  miniature,  these 
elections  present  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems confronting  all  election  campaigns. 
The  offices  sought  are,  of  course,  intrin- 
sically worth  little  or  nothing.  The 
political  skill  and  aptitude  developed  in 
winning  them  is  probably  the  only  last- 
ing and  worthwhile  criteria  in  justifying 
their  existence.  In  order  to  be  worth  their 
salt,  they  must  embody  all  the  political 
rough  and  tumble,  all  the  organizational 
skill  and  all  the  political  maneuvering, 
which  inexperienced  college  students  can 
learn,  borrow  or  invent.  In  this  way,  per- 
haps a  few  of  them  may  leave  college 
equipped  to  go  forth  and  do  battle  with 
the  Philistines  of  20th  century  America — 
the  grafting,  corrupt,  parasites  known 
as  the  professional  politician. 

Brains  to  the  Rescue 

Those  interested  in  turning  college 
elections  into  pink  teas  are,  for  the  most 
part,  those  naive  enough  to  place  great 
value  on  the  empty  honors  which  go  with 
the  winning  of  campus  elections.  On  the 
other  side  are  those  whose  main  inter- 
ests in  campus  politics  are  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing and  taking  part  in  the  politics  of  a 
community  in  miniature. 

To  throw  the  corrupt  city  machine  out 
of  power  will  take  organization.  The  fault 
with  the  average  city  machine  is  not  that 
it  is  an  organization,  but  that  it  is  an  or- 
ganization designed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  robbing  the  public  coffers.  To 
beat  it,  will  require  another  organization, 
equally  efficient,  equally  industrious  and 
with  a  better,  higher  type  of  personnel. 
That  out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  college 
politics  may  come  a  few  not  only  de- 
sirous, but  also  equipped  and  able,  by 
the  experience  gained  in  rough  and  tum- 
ble campus  elections,  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  corrupt  political  bosses 
of  our  cities,  is  the  hope  of  those  edu- 
cators who  hold  that  elections  do  have  a 
place  on  the  American  campus. 

Northwestern  men  came  into  contact 
with  politics  at  its  peaceful  worst  Feb 
ruary  28.  when  nearly  one  hundred  stu- 
dents chosen  by  the  Campus  Non-Parti- 
san  Better  Government  League,  headed 
by  Ben  Rosengard  and  Jules  Schwerin 
volunteered  their  services  to  the  Chi- 
cago election  commission  (at  $10.00  per) 
as  poll-watchers,  in  the  recent  Chicago 
primary.  Novices  at  city  politics  for 
the  most  part,  although  the  volunteer 
group  included  several  whose  cam- 
pus reputations  label  them  as  astute 
politicians,  the  student  watchers  looked 
on   goggle-eyed   as  the  Nash-Kelly-Arvey 


machine  rolled  up  pluralities  of  from  20 
to  40  to  one  against  the  combined  oppo- 
sition of  Courtney,  Green  and  Thompson. 
Assigned  for  the  most  part  to  the  24th 
Ward,  stronghold  of  Alderman  Jacob  Ar- 
vey.  Northwestern's  young  hopefuls,  in- 
cluding Bob  Cowan,  James  Chapman, 
Charles  Barber,  Harry  Hart,  Frank  Haig- 
ler.  Bill  Orthman,  Gorden  Wells,  Bob 
Anderson,  Jules  Schwerin,  Bradley  Carr, 
Louis  Falk,  Stevens  Drake  and  Philip 
Makin  were  given  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  kind  of  government  practice 
which  many  commentators  maintain  will 
eventually  pull  down  the  entire  American 
system,  if  permitted  to  continue. 

The  entire  blame  lies  not  with  Patrick 
Nash,  Honest  Edward  Kelly,  Jacob  Ar- 
vey  or  other  of  their  ilk,  but  for  the  most 
part  with  the  type  of  person  who  attends 
Northwestern,  their  parents,  relatives 
and  friends — precisely  the  type  of  Amer- 
ican who  feels  himself  "above"  politics. 


"Do  you  sell  fly-paper?" 

In  refusing  to  assume  an  interest  in  and 
a  responsibility  for  the  government  func- 
tioning in  his  name,  the  average  "re- 
spectable" citizen  surrenders  his  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  the  "lame, 
the  halt  and  the  blind,"  or  rather  to  the 
professional  politician  who  can  by  de- 
vious ways  control  that  type  of  vote.  The 
consequence  of  this  laxity,  on  the  pari 
of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  our 
urban  society,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  in  some  way  been 
placed  in  close  contact  to  politics  of  the 
city  machine  type. 

The  big  city  political  machine  is  not 
the  same  thing  to  all  people.  To  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  poorer  districts,  it  is 
often  protector,  provider  and  spiritual 
Godfather.    When   papa    is   out   of   a   job. 


the  precinct  captain  sends  a  couple  of 
sacks  of  coal  to  tide  the  family  over. 
When  grandma  is  sick,  it's  as  often  as 
not  the  precinct  captain  who  provides 
the  doctor,  has  the  prescription  filled  and 
sends  the  flowers,  provides  the  watchers 
and  in  general  handles  the  wake.  When 
Johnny  gets  in  a  jam,  it's  the  friendly 
precinct  captain  who  gets  the  Organiza- 
tion to  lend  its  influence  in  keeping  John- 
ny out  of  the  reform  school.  In  summer, 
the  organization  provides  picnics  for 
the  women  and  kids;  in  winter,  beer 
busts  for  the  men  and  boys.  In  exchange 
for  such  sumptuous  bounties,  it  seems 
like  a  small  return  for  favors  granted  to 
mark  a  silly  little  ballot  in  accordance 
with  the  precinct  captain's  wishes. 

It  is  the  Northwestern  student's  father 
and  others  like  him,  of  course,  who  ulti- 
mately pays  for  the  coal,  the  flowers,  the 
picnics  and  the  beer.  It  is  peeled  neatly 
off  the  allowance  check  of  every  student 
who  resides  in  a  large  city.  It  comes  out 
of  the  ice-box  of  every  tax-paying  house- 
wife. When  your  roommate  tells  you  that 
he  is  going  to  have  to  drop  out  of  North- 
western because  his  father  is  no  longer 
able  to  provide  funds,  just  make  a  little 
rote  of  the  fact  that  indirectly  your  room- 
mate's father  has  in  his  day  probably 
paid  for  enough  beer,  flowers,  lawyers, 
picnics,  coal,  light,  and  outright  bribes 
for  indigents,  to  more  than  have  com- 
pleted his  son's  education. 

A  Tough  Fight 

For  the  most  part,  the  residents  of 
our  "machine"  wards  pay  little  or  no 
taxes.  Any  gifts  which  they  receive  from 
the  organization  are  just  about  gravy 
The  city  machine  in  the  final  analysis,  i? 
a  gigantic  "share-the-wealth"  organiza- 
tion— a  wasteful,  corrupt  Robin  Hood, 
which  robs  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor- 
that  is.  gives  something  to  the  poor.  H 
keeps  a  tidy  nest  egg  for  the  boys  "in 
the  gravy." 

When  America  was  predominantly 
rural,  the  effect  of  the  city  machine  was 
not  as  dangerous  nor  as  deadly  as  it  has 
become  today.  The  rural  communities, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  people 
steeped  in  the  American  tradition,  could 
be  depended  upon  to  offset,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  corruption  of  the  cities.  To- 
day the  balance  is  slightly  in  favor  of 
the   city. 

Our  cities  are  in  need  of  a  crusade  of 
amateur  politicians — men  able  to  organ- 
ize, to  campaign,  and  to  fight  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  American  politics 
for  the  sheer  love  of  it — men  who  do  not 
expect  the  usual  political  jobs  or  privi- 
leges in  exchange  for  their  support.  The 
Cincinnati  clean-up  is  but  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done.  In  that  city,  young 
men  and  women,  nisgusted  with  the  long 
reign  of  corruptness  which  had  con- 
trolled their  community,  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  recapturing  their  city.  An 
organization  was  set  up  on  general 
political  machine  lines — the  personnel, 
however,  differed  tremendously  —  and 
the  organization  reached  right  down  to 
the  precincts.  It  won,  and  has  held  the 
tjty  ever  since. 
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HOW  tc  nl<r. 


in  three  easy  lessons 


and  Layout  by  Davidson 


Co-chairmen  Al  Braun  and  Ruth  Urice 
their  party  a  smash  hit. 


The  anthropoid  technioue. 


You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down! 

(Note:  Marks  on  floor  are 
NOT  blood  stains 


Peq  Wagner  and  Jim  Mor- 
gan, co-chairmen,  and  as- 
sorted students  and  profes- 
sors and  people. 


St.  Charles  Conference 

Intermediate  between  the  winter  and  spring  so 
seasons  is  a  brief  period  known  as  the  confereil 
season.  Coming:  Freshmen,  and  Sophomore-Jui 
Conferences. 


Meditation  —  Bruce  Wishard, 
Prof.  Irving  Lee,  and  Pipe. 
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"I'm  happy — "  Group  singing  follows 
annihilation  of  birthday  cake  of  the 
tenth  annual  St.  Charles  Conference. 


Obviously  pleased  is  Lois  LaCroix  as 
she  reels  (Virginia)  across  the  floor 
with  Prof.  Bertran  Morris. 


Photos  by  Bill   Beiark,  Jim  Morgan,  and  Hal   Davidson 
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NOTISS! 

Seein'  as  the  day 

afore  yestiday  wui 

March  the  21,  there 

ain't    gonna    be    no 

more    of   this    here 

stuff.    Anyone  findin' 

any  of  said  stuff  plii 

complain    immediate 

to  Sideshow  in   care 

of    Daily   Northwest- 

ern. 

Layout  by  Davidson 


"What  Half  the  World  Never  Knows . . 


By  The  Prowler 

Everywhere  I  sneak  these  days  I  find 
guys  and  gals  sniffing  the  air  for  spring. 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  couple  of  Belts 
shaking  the  sand  of  last  year's  beach 
party  from  the  old  Navajo  blanket.  Res- 
ervations are  already  being  made  for  the 
beaches  north  of  here,  so  don't  forget  to 
get  yours  in  early! 

Note:  In  the  following  column  any  simi- 
larities or  references  to  any  real  persons, 
living  or  deceased,  are  purely  intention- 
al. There  is  no  such  school  as  North- 
western. In  fact,  there's  no  such  thing 
as  the  Parrot  Prowler — it's  just  your 
imagination! 

I've  been  hearing  complaints  from  all 
the  fraternities  on  campus  that  their 
freshmen  in  the  Waa-Mu  show  were  get- 
ting corrupted  awfully  fast,  the  way 
those  Waa-Mu  girls  went  around  in  shorts 
during  rehearsal.  They  gave  up  when  the 
show  opened! 

Lew  Sarett  and  Jo  Dreyfus  had  two 
big  breakups  "for  good."  Now  she's 
wearing  a  Phi  Psi  sweetheart  pin  next 
to  her  Pi  Phi  arrow.  Too  bad,  fellows, 
too  bad! 

Happy  Hart  and  Eddie  Richter,  (Phi 
Kap)  just  got  inside  the  gate  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  Nite  Club,  when  they  found 
themselves  rushed  right  out  again  for 
being  improperly  dressed! 

Domestic  scene  at  the  Chi  Omega 
house:  Ruth  Henderson  mending  Al 
Blogg's  overcoat. 

Ross  Porter  is  again  wearing  a  rather 
tarnished  D.U.  pin.  Don't  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  Illinois  girls. 

Iggy  Mesec.  pride  of  the  Wranglers,  is 
substituting  pretty  much  for  Vince  Miller 
(Lambda  Chi)  in  the  Mary  Ross  league. 
Vince  should  learn  to  roller  skate  as 
divinely  as  Ig  did  at  the  Junior  Party! 

Mary  Alice  Fitzgerald  (Tri-Delt)  is 
obviously  not  color-blind.  She's  staging 
a  red-head  contest  between  D.U.  BUI 
Fish  and  Phi  Gam  George  Bennet.  Do 
the  boys  see  red? 

And  then  there  was  the  Pi  Phi  who  left 
her  girdle  in  the  "Powder  Room"  of  the 
"Gay  Nineties." 

Morton  Lieberman  (Phi  Ep)  planned  to 
let  the  boys  shave  his  locks  off  for  fifteen 
dollars  until  he  received  the  following 
telegram:  "Disapprove  strenuously  to 
said  proposition.  Remember  Samson. 
Mother  and  Dad." 

Hearts  in  the  north  quads  are  beginning 
to  palpitate  just  like  they  did  last  year. 
The  reason  is  that  Dotty  "Sunny"  Erick- 
son  is  back  in  town  at  the  College  Inn; 
and  my,  my,  what  six  months  in  Holly- 
wood will  do  to  a  girl!  The  boys  are  wor- 
ried will  she  still  know  them? 

The  Beta  Eating  Club  has  tried  hard 


to  keep  it  quiet  that  Jim  Robinson  hung 
his  pin  in  Cleveland,  but  naturally  the 
Prowler  found  out.  Jim  says  that  the 
girl  got  sore  and  started  climbing  out 
of  the  car  so  he  HAD  to  give  it  to  her 
just  to  mollify  her.  P.S.  She's  still  be- 
ing mollified. 

This  IS  news!  Tiger  "Playboy"  Lewis 
(Phi  Kap)  has  his  pin  on  Jo  Hayes  (The- 
ta),  and  it  looks  as  if  it's  there  to  stay. 

Seeing  Esther  Royer  (Chi  O)  as  regu- 
larly as  meals  doesn't  keep  Bob  Jones 
(Wrangler)  from  worrying  about  his 
competition,  John  Dewey. 

Jack  Coney  (Phi  Ep),  who  escorted 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee  to  the  Charity  Ball  his 


freshman  year,  can  now  add  to  that  the 
fact  that  Milton  Berle,  entertaining  at  the 
Phi  Ep  formal,  kissed  Coney  without 
warning! 

Complications  are  in  order  when  Al 
Rockefeller  (Theta  Xi)  does  the  honors 
with  Jean  Piper,  brother  Jerry  Clifford's 
'objet  d'amour"  of  last  year,  who  will 
visit  Evanston  in  the  near  future. 

John  Hanley  (Delt)  has  turned  the  en- 
tire Helen  Sawyer  matter  over  to  Pres 
Stahley  (Phi  Delt).  No  percentage,  John 
figures,  if  he  can't  even  rate  a  Theta 
party! 

It  must  be  love  when  Eleanore  Goelz 

(Alpha  Xi).  sets  her  alarm  for  10:00 
a.m.  on  Sunday  morning,  just  to  hear 
Fred  Shandorf  iPiKA)  debate  on  the 
radio. 

John  Palmer  has  decided  to  take  a 
Master's  at  Northwestern  just  so  he  can 
keep  an  eye  on  his  fiancee.  Meda  Winfield 
(Alpha  Gam). 

Please  turn  to  page  35 
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these  schools  has  very  little  family 
training  left  clinging  to  him.  They 
are  government-taught.  They  have 
learned  what  they  know  of  life  and 
its  worth  from  a  government  that 
is  conditioning  them  to  be  soldiers. 

It's  very  hard  to  listen  interestedly 
to  noises  for  two  hours,  which  was 
just  how  long  those  men  talked.  We 
coudn't  get  up  and  walk  out  after 
he  had  gone  to  all  that  trouble  for 
us. 

Our  first  three  months  were  spent 
in  almost  complete  leisure.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  we  were  supposed 
to  have  gained  enough  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  attend  classes. 
Imagine  if  you  can.  talking  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  the  social  sciences 
in  a  language  whose  very  funda- 
mentals are  strange  to  you.  But 
little  by  little  we  began  to  pick  up 
phrases  and  were  soon  able  to  under- 
stand quite  well  all  that  was  being 
said. 

During  this  time  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  more  and  more  boys. 
They  were  9,000 — considerate  fellows 
from  what  I  could  see,  and  though 
they  seemed  a  little  hardened  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  for  boys  of 
their  age,  they  were  likable  enough. 

One  day  at  dinner,  I  happened  to 
be  glancing,  quite  casually,  over  all 
the  faces,  when  I  suddenly  realized 
that  they  all  looked  alike.  I  felt 
sure  that  I  could  pick  them  for  Ger- 
mans under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. Yet  they  were  all  of  dif- 
ferent complexions,  and  their  fea- 
tures were  not  in  the  least  the  same. 
Still  they  had  something  about  them 
that  was  common  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  I  asked  Herm  whether 
or  not  he  saw  the  same  thing  in  their 
faces.  He  said  that  he  didn't.  I  tried 
to  get  nearer  to  this  strange  thing 
I  saw  by  calling  it  a  certain  similar- 
ity of  eyes  and  mouth.  Even  when 
they  smiled  their  eyes  and  mouths 
still   retained  that  look. 

The  more  I  watched,  the  more  I 
became  convinced  that  it  wasn't 
exactly  a  pleasant  thing  that  was 
showing  through  their  faces.  It  was 
a  hard  look — the  look  of  a  well  dis- 
ciplined officer  who  knows  his  place 
in  his  country. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  describe  a 
few  meals  just  to  give  you  a  rough 


Continued  from  page  8 

idea  of  what  "wholesome"  means 
in  German  schools.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tive term  meaning  "■practically  in- 
edible." An  average  breakfast  would 
consist  of  black-bread  and  butter 
(margarine,  made  mostly  of  fat) 
along  with  some  sort  of  soup,  usually 
buttermilk,  and  coffee  that  could 
only  be  described  as  hot  and  black. 
Then  for  the  noon-meal  we  would 
have  stew.  That's  all,  just  stew! 
No  water  to  wash  it  down,  dessert 
only  very  rarely,  and  once  in  a  while 
some  peppermint  tea,  which  is  just 
as  bad  as  it  sounds.  For  the  evening 
meal  the  usual  thing  was  some  kind 
of  fish  or  cheese  with  tea.  The  fish 
was  just  plain  raw,  and  always 
served  with   eves. 


"Say,  didn't  we  hit  something 
back  there?" 

Late  in  December  of  1937,  I  was 
transferred  from  Bensberg  to  an- 
other school.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  N.  P.  E.  A.  schools. 
The  building  is  a  huge  old  castle, 
like  Bensberg  in  this  respect,  except 
that  it  is  situated  on  top  of  a  hill 
that  overlooks  the  Lahn  river. 
Oranienstein,  the  name  of  the  new 
school  I  was  to  attend,  was  invaded 
by  the  French  just  after  the  armis- 
tice and  some  of  the  old  statuary 
still  bears  the  marks  of  French  rifles 
and   swords. 

That  Cliristmas  I  divided  my  time 
between  Hamburg  and  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen.  The  parents  of  the 
boy  with  whom  I  was  exchanging 
lived  near  Hamburg  in  a  town  called 
Stade.     They     had     invited     me     to 


spend  my  Xmas  with  them  and  I 
stayed  there  for  two  weeks.  Frau 
and  Herr  Hamman  were  of  the  Ger- 
man type  I'd  always  heard  about — 
they  were  the  old  Germans.  The 
boys  I'd  met  in  school  were  new 
Germans  with  that  look  about  their 
eyes  that  these  old  Germans  lacked. 

Frau  Hamman,  the  mother,  was 
priceless.  She  was  the  wonderful 
chubby,  red-cheeked  type  that  you 
always  hear  so  much  about.  It  was 
a  wonderful  two  weeks  for  me.  They 
lived  on  the  second  floor  of  a  small 
house  and  were  rather  poor,  but  had 
more  joy  in  living  bottled  up  in  that 
little  living  room  on  the  second  floor 
than  you  could  find  in  a  palace.  I 
went  into  Hamburg  several  times 
with  Frau  Hamman  and  once,  on 
the  way  back  to  Stade,  we  actually 
had  a  snow  fight.  She  was  none  too 
light  on  her  feet,  either.  When  you 
think  of  them,  and  the  thousands 
there  must  be  like  them,  you  don't 
worry  about  Germany's  future. 

I  left  Stade  and  the  Hammans  to 
go  to  Garmisch.  In  making  the  trip 
to  Garmisch  with  Dick  Field  from 
Peddie  Prep,  we  passed  through 
lYlunich.  We  stayed  overnight  and 
had  just  enough  time  to  visit  the 
"Munich  Monstrosity,"  called  "Der 
Ewige  Jude"  (the  eternal  Jew).  It 
was  a  museum  of  dirt.  For  me,  it 
was  definitely  new  German! 

After  Garmisch  and  skiing  (torn 
ligaments,  etc.)  I  went  back  to 
Oranienstein  for  the  next  semester. 
Spring  in  Oranienstein  started  in 
late  March  and  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seasons  I've  ever  experi- 
enced. I  hold  the  German  spring 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  American 
spring,  at  least  the  one  that  we  have 
here  in  the  middle-west.  In  America, 
we  never  have  time  to  enjoy  the 
most  delightful  season  of  the  year: 
it's  here  and  gone,  almost  before 
the  flowers  are  out.  But  in  Germany 
the  spring  dawdles  lazily  into  an 
ideal  summer. 

The  boys  in  Oranienstein  were 
friendly  but  in  a  cool  sort  of  way. 
That  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
(Dick  Field  and  I)  had  learned  to 
express  ourselves  more  intelligibly. 
We  got  along  fairly  well  until  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  month 
after  spring  vacation.  Dick  is  a 
good  hearty  American  and  we  be- 
came a  little  peeved  at  the  obvious 
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feeling  of  superiority  the  other  boys 
felt  towards  us.  We  were  Americans 
and  Americans  were  all  jitterbugs 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  real 
culture.  Then,  too,  they  considered 
Dick  and  me  to  be  the  owners  of 
fabulous  fortunes,  because  after  all 
wasn't  every  American  either  rich 
or  starving? 

The  daily  routine  the  average 
N.  P.  E.  A.  boy  goes  through  is 
rather  well  planned.  We  arose  in 
a  body  at  six-thirty  and  made  our 
beds.  I  was  dumbfounded  at  the 
way  those  boys  would  spring  out  of 
bed  the  minute  they  heard  the  offi- 
cer's voice.  It  was  absolutely  be- 
yond my  comprehension!  Why  I 
could  no  more  wake  up,  realize  that 
I  was  awake,  and  spring  out  of  bed 
all  in  the  same  instant  than  I  could 
fly.  I  guess  I  just  don't  have  spring- 
ing muscles  that  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 
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Once  up,  we  would  make  our  beds 
in  a  very  orderly  fashion.  I  don't 
think  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
slept  in  huge  sleeping  halls  built 
to  house  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
boys.  The  beds  were  separated  by 
little  tables  on  which  you  folded 
your  sweat  suit,  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  bath  robe,  before  you 
went  to  bed.  It  took  me  quite  a 
while  to  get  used  to  rolling  over  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  burying  my 
face  in  the  sweat  suit  of  the  guy 
next  to  me.  That  wasn't  all  either. 
Those  boys  seemed  to  have  some  un- 
godly fear  of  fresh  air  when  they 
were  in  bed.  I  don't  know  what  they 
thought  it  would  do  to  them,  but  they 
wouldn't  stand  for  an  open  window 
in  the  whole  sleeping  hall.  Dick  and 
I  had  been  brought  up  on  fresh  air 
at  night  and  we  would  alternate 
staying  awake  until  the  rest  of  the 
boys  had  gone  to  sleep,  then  sneak- 
ing across  to  a  window  and  open- 
ing it. 

After  making   our  beds  we  would 


go  downstairs  to  our  common  room 
where  we  would  dress.  A  common 
room  holds  about  eight  or  nine  boys 
and  is  used  for  study  and  as  a  place 
to  keep  our  five  or  six  uniforms. 
Eight  boys  dressing  at  top  speed  in  a 
rather  small  room  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  It  reaches  its  climax  when 
they  approach  the  boot  stage.  All 
of  a  sudden  everybody  is  trying  to 
put  his  boots  on,  and  they  all  want 
help  from  one  another.  It's  really 
very  funny  but  nobody  has  ever 
been  known  to  laugh. 

Soon,  always  too  soon,  a  bell  would 
ring  and  we  would  dash  out  to  assem- 
ble where  we  would  receive  orders 
for  the  day  and  be  inspected.  From 
there  into  a  breakfast  that  was,  if 
nothing  else,  "wholesome."  Once 
finished  with  breakfast,  we  went  to 
classes.  We  studied  from  eight  un- 
til twelve. 

The  German  boys  have  a  great 
variety  of  classes  throughout  the 
week  and  seem  to  get  a  smattering 
of  everything.  I  am  only  speaking 
of  the  N.  P.  E.  A.'s,  because  I  have 
heard  that  the  grammar  schools  are 
excellent.  At  twelve  we  would  have 
our  noon  meal  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  would  be  given  over  to  some 
kind  of  physical  activity.  Usually 
we  went  on  marches  or  had  a  mock 
war  with  another  division,  but  sev- 
eral afternoons  during  the  week 
would  be  spent  in  sport  such  as 
fencing,  gymnastics,  track,  and 
soccer. 

I  remember  one  war  we  had  on 
a  division.  Nothing  had  been  said 
of  the  approaching  march  and  none 
of  us  knew  a  thing  about  it.  One 
morning,  at  two-thirty,  we  were 
awakened.  It  was  late  winter  and 
snow  still  lay  on  the  ground.  We 
dressed  in  our  working  uniforms 
which  consisted  mainly  of  hard  rid- 
ing boots  (synthetic  leather,  mostly 
wood)  that  would  wear  a  blister  on 
any  man's  heel.  We  were  told  the 
approximate  position  of  the  division 
that  we  were  to  attack  and  then  sent 
out  after  them.  We  marched  through 
eons  of  time  and  snow  and  finally 
after  crawling  for  hours  on  our 
stomachs  we  rose  in  a  body  and  at- 
tacked the  enemy.  Each  boy  carried 
a  short  wooden  stick  which  repre- 
sented his  life.  If  he  were  to  lose 
that  stick  he  was  out  of  the  fighting 
Please  turn  to  page  42 
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Ruth  "Dixie"  Marcus,  Purple  Parrot 
Contest  Winner  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

"Skiing  at  Sun  Valley  is  far  more 
thrilling  than  I  ever  imagined  it 
could  be,"  Miss  Marcus  reported  on 
her  return  from  Sun  Valley.  "There 
was  always  something  fascinating  to 
do.  I  never  visited  or  heard  of  a 
winter  sports  center  that  could  be 
compared  with  it  ...  .  that  offers  as 
much.  The  sun  was  delightfully  warm 
and  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the 
Sawtooths  dazzling  in  their  beauty. 
I  hope  to  go  back  again  and  again." 

^[£td  %/fO  ~  ^°^    a    glorious 
'  vacation   in   Sun 

Valley's   mountain  air   and 
summer-warm  sun — 
.  .  .  for  skiing  and  all  winter 
sports  under  ideal  conditions 

.  .  .  for  the  thrill  of  swimming 
in  the  famous  glass -walled 
pools 

. . .  and  for  long, gay  evenings 
dancing,  skating  and  sleigh 
riding.  The  winter  sports 
season  lasts  until  late  Spring. 
•       •       • 

Double  rooms  at  Challenger  Inn  as 
low  as  $4  a  day.  Moderate  priced 
meals.  Also,  attractively  reason- 
able rates  at  smart  Sun  Valley  Lodge. 

For  information  and  reservations  apply  to 

W.  P.  ROGERS,  General  Manager 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

or 

A.  G.  BLOOM,  G.  A.  P.  D. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 

I  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Phone  Randolph  0141 

SUN  VALLEY,  IDAHO 

"IT  inter  Sports    Lnder   u   Summer  Sun" 
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answered  her  and  removed  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth;  with  its  stem  he 
motioned  for  her  to   sit  down. 

"Thank  you."  she  sighed. 

"Not  at  all.  I  was  hoping  that 
someone  like  you  might  come  along." 

"Like  me?"  she  queried,  smiling. 
"Why  me?  .  .  .  I've  never  known 
you   before." 

"Because,"  he  remarked  casually 
as  he  drew  on  his  pipe,"  Because 
I  think  you  believe  in  God.  and  so 
do  I." 

The  girl's  brow  wrinkled.  "How 
odd,"  she  thought.  "What  a  strange 
thing  to  say."  But  he  must  have 
known  her  confusion  for  he  con- 
tinued. 

"But  perhaps  I  should  explain 
myself,"   he   began. 

"I  do  believe  in  God,"  she  assured 
him,  "But  how  could  you  know  .  .  . 
so   positively?" 

"Because  I  feel  that  no  one  who 
doesn't  believe  in  God  would  come 
up  this  long  grade  to  spend  a  few 
hours  looking  out  into  that  valley 
.  .  .  admiring  this  beauty  'with  which 
God   has   endowed   nature." 

"But  I  might  disagree  ..." 

"Perhaps,  but  women  of  your 
beauty  have  many  other  things  to 
do  than  to  come  here — to  visit  and 
think.  When  a  few  prefer  to  choose 
this  instead,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
they  believe  in  a  God." 

The  woman  smiled.  She  watched 
the  man  for  a  moment  as  he  drew 
almost  methodically  on  his  pipe, 
continuing  to  look  straight  ahead. 

"You  are  a  strange  man,"  she 
remarked,    looking   at  him   intently. 

"Am  I?"  he   asked. 

"Yes  .  .  .  you  tell  me  I'm  beau- 
tiful and  you  haven't  even  seen  me. 
It's  dangerous,  you  know,  to  no- 
tice a  woman's  beauty  in  the  moon- 
light." 

"Is  it?   .   .   .  Why?" 

She  laughed  quietly. 

"Because  the  moon  is  a  wonder- 
ful  refuge  for   the  ugly." 

This  time  he  smiled  as  he  looked 
toward  her. 

"But,"  he  began,"  beauty  is 
evident  even  in  the  black  of  night. 
Haven't  you  noticed  that  the  tone 
inflections  of  an  ugly  person  differ 
from  those  of  one  whose  appearance 
is  pleasing." 


Continued  from  page  5 

"I  don't  quite  understand." 
"Most  of  the  ugly,"  he  continued, 
"both  spiritually  and  physically, 
have  a  downcast  tone  to  their  voices. 
One  is  able  to  tell  that  they  suffer 
from  inferiority.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sad,  disillusioned.  When 
that  ugliness  is  lifted,  either  from 
their  souls  or  their  persons,  they 
become  new  people  with  a  new  spirit 
to  their  voices."  He  paused  to  draw 
on  his  pipe,  then  continued.  "Like 
the  pimpled  child  who  has  outgrown 
his  affliction  and  once  more  becomes 
a  popular  member  of  his  set.  Or  the 
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confessed  sinners  .  .  .  ah,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  am  becoming  too  involved." 

"Oh.  please.  I  think  it's  very  in- 
teresting. I  had  never  thought  about 
it  in  just  that  way." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  shall  we  dis- 
cuss  something   else?" 

"I'd  love  to." 

"Splendid!  'What  shall  it  be  then?" 

"You."    She    coaxed. 

"Me?,  ah,  but  .  .  .   " 

"Please  tell  me  something  of  your- 
self; your  philosophy.  You  must 
have  thought  a  lot.  You  look  so 
wise;  men  who  smoke  pipes  always 
look  wise." 

"I'm  afraid  that  there  isn't  much 
to  tell.  You  see  I  really  haven't  a 
philosophy." 

"But  you  must  have  .  .  .  there 
must  be  something  you  can  tell  me 
of  yourself." 

He  smiled:  "Like,  say,  whether 
I  am  married  or  not?  Is  that  it?'' 

"You  see!"  She  answered  gaily. 
"You  are  wise.  You  frighten  me.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  shan't  be  able  to 
think    without    you    knowing    of    it." 

And  again  he  smiled  faintly  and 
puffed  away  at  his  pipe.  The  glow 
lightened    his    sage    features,    dark 


skin,  and  kindly  face.  His  counten- 
ance was  aged  in  contrast  to  the 
youthful  beauty  of  the  girl.  She 
flung  her  head  into  the  air  permitting 
the  black  curls  of  her  hair  to  shroud 
the  back  of  her  neck.  She  had  a 
dainty,  round  head  and  pretty  fea- 
tures. Her  lips  were  almost  al- 
ways spread  in  a  pleasing  smile.  She 
was  wearing  a  garibaldi,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  in  contrast  to  its  deep 
shade. 

"So  you  wish  me  to  tell  you 
whether  or  not  I  am  married?"  he 
asked   tauntingly. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "tell  me  that." 

"Well,   I'm  not,"  he  said. 

"Have  you  ever  loved?" 

"Indeed!,  very  much  so  ...  A 
moment  ago  you  asked  me  whether 
or  not  I  had  a  philosophy,  and  I  told 
you  I  had  none,  but  if  I  did  have,  it 
would  lie  in  the  mystery  of  woman- 
hood, contained,  for  the  most  part, 
in  questions   and   answers." 

"Then  .  .  .  then  she  didn't  love 
you?" 

"No,  quite  to  the  contrary,  she  did 
love  me,  but  loving  someone  and 
being  in  love  with  that  someone  is 
a  very  different  thing." 

"I  don't  understand."  she  said, 
wrinkling  her  brow. 

"Maybe  this  will  explain  it,"  he 
answered  her  and  removed  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth.  "A  man  can  love 
a  pipe,  or  a  dog  .  .  .  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  in 
love  with  them.  Or  do  you  believe 
it?" 

"Why,  yes,  yes,  I  think  I  see  what 
you  mean." 

"I  loved  her  very  deeply,  almost 
as  deeply  as  I  love  these  mountains 
and  this  valley  which  I  have  known 
since  childhood.  Thej'  are  my  whole 
life   now." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  more?" 

"Well  ...  it  wasn't  long  until  I 
realized  that  she  didn't  love  me.  or 
wasn't  in  love  with  me.  This  hap- 
pened after  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance had  befallen  me." 

"Then  she  failed  you." 

"No,"  he  answered  gravely.  "She 
didn't  fail  me.  She  wanted  to  marry 
me  knowing  she  would  have  to  sacri- 
fice her  happiness  for  my  ov\ti.  I 
knew  that,  as  sometimes  even  men 
have  instinctive  feelings.  I  knew 
that  her  marrying   me  would   make 
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me  the  happiest  person  in  the  world 
and  her  possibly  the  unhappiest.  I 
couldn't  permit  it." 

"But  .  .  .  can't  you  tell  me  more?" 

"Not  for  the  moment,   my  dear." 

"But  you  left  her  then,  is  that  it?" 

"Yes  ...  I  left  her,  and  since  then 
I  have  wandered  up  here  to  talk 
with  the  valley,  and  to  wonder  about 
women.  Wonder  the  way  most  men 
wonder  .  .  .  that  women  are  the 
world's  strangest  enigmas.  They 
either  sacrifice  everything  or  demand 
everything.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  'milieu'  for  women's  emo- 
tions." 

The  girl  laughed  lightly. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "All  men  think 
the  same  way." 

But  he  went  on: 

"In  a  woman  lies  a  spirit  that  man 
shall  never  be  able  to  fathom.  The 
greatest  sacrifices  and  emotional 
extravagances  are  hers." 

"You  mean  ..." 

"Yes.  She  would  have  given  her 
life  to  me  had  I  asked  for  it.  Her 
existence  would  have  been  one  of 
sacrifice  and  involuntary  devotion, 
knowing  that  I  was  in  love  with  her 
and  that  she  was  not  in  love  with 
me." 

"She  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able woman." 

"She  was." 

He  drew  again  on  his  pipe,  then 
removed  it  from  his  mouth  and 
knocked  the  ashes  onto  the  ground. 
"Yes,  a  truly  remarkable  woman. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand 
all  that  she  possessed  .  .  .  ah,  but 
we  have  talked  too  much  of  me  .  .  . 
entirely  too  much.  You  must  tell 
me  of  yourself." 

"I  haven't  anything  to  tell  of  my- 
self." 

"But  you  must  have." 

"I  am  too  young." 

"But  you  have  curiosities." 

"More  than  I  should  have." 

"Tell  me,  why  have  you  come  here 
tonight?" 

"For  the  same  reason  that  you 
have." 

"Permit  me  to  doubt  it  ...  I  came 
to  say   goodbye." 

"Goodbye?  ...  but  ...  " 

"I  know;  I  have  told  you  that  this 
valley  is  all  I  live  for  now,  and  that 
is  true.  I  have  known  it  all  my  life. 
There  are  things  in  this  valley — 
thousands  of  things  that  I  can  see 
and    which   you   will    never    see.      I 


must  go  soon,  but  I  shall  still  be 
able  to  see  those  beauties  anywhere. 
I  shall  always  see  this  valley  more 
minutely,  more  thoroughly,  than 
anyone   ever   shall." 

"I  know,   because  you  love  it." 

"Yes,    but    more    than    that,"    he 

said   as  he  arose  and  stood  looking 

out   onto   the   slopes,    "For  you   see, 

my  dear  .  .  .  you  see  ...  I  am  blind." 


"Who  in  the  hell  told  you  to  plant 
those  damn  petunias?" 
"Your  wife,  sir." 
"Pretty,   aren't  they?" 

— Punch  Bowl 


I    drank    some    cider    and    now    I 
can't  find  my  way  home. 
Well,  you  shouldn't  take  it  so  hard. 

— Quip 


The  Southern  farmer  was  intro- 
ducing his  family  of  boys  to  a  visit- 
ing  governor. 

"Seventeen  boys,"   exclaimed  the 

father.      "And    all    Democrats    but 

John,    the   little    rascal.     He   got  to 

readin'."  „        ,    „      , 

— Punch  Bowl 


"S+arln'  fools.  Just  'cause   I   don't  have   dress  trousers!" 
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SWING  OUT 

With  the 

3  BITS 
OF  RHYTHM 

Entertaining  ISightly 

FOR  A  LIMITED 
ENGAGEMENT  ONLY 

€L£0  BROWX 

QUEEN  OF  THE  IVORIES 


Have  You  Tried 

One  of  Those 

Delicious 

AMBASSADOR 

HAMBURGERS 

BARTEl'S 

6935  SHERIDAN  RD. 

"The  Place   Your  Friends   Talk  About" 


Where  all  Northwestern  is 
finding  the  best  of  fried  chick- 
en, the  acme  of  hamburgers, 
and   a  really  complete  menu. 

THE 

FRONTIER 

520  MAIN  ST.  DAV.  1617 

Open  'til  2  a.m.  on  Saturday 


BY  BOB  NICOLIN 

In  our  ramblings  around  the  north 
and  south  "quads,"  we've  chanced 
upon  a  lot  of  rather  quaint  and 
diversified  opinions  as  to  where  the 
local  folk  like  to  hang  out  evenings. 
We  ventured  into  several  of  the 
south  quad  houses  and  singled  out 
the  likely  souls.  The  same  thing  was 
done  in  the  north  quads  and  in  each 
case  we  took  down  the  result  just 
as  it  occurred.  Of  course  we  did  omit 
some  small  items.  After  all  even  the 
Purple  Parrot  can't  print  everything. 
Anyway,  here's  the  result  of  our 
curbstone  questioneering — complete 
— names,  fraternal  affiliation,  'n" 
everything. 

Bob  Swenson,  Beta — "It's  a  pleas- 
ure to  talk  about  the  Palmer  House. 
Every  so  often  I  save  up  my  allow- 


ance for  a  few  weeks  and  go  down 
there  for  an  even- 
ing. Then  I  have 
to  let  my  hair 
grow  long  and 
smoke  ten  -  cent 
cigarettes  for  a 
week  to  balance 
my  budget.  Ho —  Hum —  easy  come, 
easy  go,  sez  me." 

Alice  Hanson,  Pi  Phi — "We  al- 
ways eat  goldfish  made  from  carrots 
on  the  way  out  of  Matt  Schuliens, 
1800  N.  Halsted  St.  It's  a  pretty  good 
place  —  every  type  of  person  goes 
there.  Ellen  Mahle.  a  lot  of  Sig  Chi's, 
and  I  found  some  World  War  and 
Chicago  fire  relics  to  look  at,  too." 

Herb  Peterson,  Phi  Psi — "For  a 
swell  drink  emporium  patterned 
after  a  sea-coast  saloon  and  reeking 
with  nautical   atmosphere,    give   me 
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the  Cape  Cod  Bar  of  the  Drake  Hotel. 
A  good  place  for  a  quiet  tete-a-tete." 
Hugh  Eames,  Lambda  Chi — "For 
some  place  smooth,  give  me  the  New 
Panther  Room  of  the  Sherman.  Gene 
Krupa's  opening  up  there  soon,  and 
his  drums  ought  to  make  any  "big 
noise  from  Winnetka"  look  and  sound 
pretty  tame.  They  tell  me  he  has 
an  arrangement  of  'Hawaiian  War 
Chant'  that  is  in  a  class  by  itself." 
"Mickey"  Beardsley,  Kappa  —  "I 
spend  so  much  of  my  time  on  the 
phone  that  I  feel 
right  at  home  or- 
dering by  phone 
from  my  table  at 
the  'Pump  Room' 
of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  I  didn't  find 
any  cockroaches  in 
my  drinks,  either." 


Ruth  Pjisterer,  Alpha  Phi — "I've 
gotten  my  own  wrap  back  ten  times 
(to  date)  from  the  check  girl  at  the 
Balanese  Room,  and  I  like  their 
baked  Alaska,  too.  Then  if  I  ever  need 
a  copper  dance  floor  for  a  treasure 
hunt,  I  know  just  where  to  go." 

Chuck  Lineberger,  Ind. — "I'm  so, 
so,  tired.  I  want  to  be  alone,  and 
I've  found  the  spot.  No  maddening 
crowd,  no  blaring  band,  no  snappy 
floor  show,  no  nothing — just  me  and 
my  thoughts.  It's  so  perfect  as  it 
is  that  I'd  hate  to  spoil  it — so — I'm 
not  going  to  tell  you  the  name  of  it." 

"Eli"  Pohjonen,  Gamma  Phi  — 
"For  formal  affairs  I'll  take  dinner 
in  the  Cape  Cod  Room  of  the  Drake 
and  dancing  later  in  the  Empire 
Room  of  the  Palmer  House.  The 
orchestra  is  always  good,  and  I 
Please  turn  to  page  34 


»Ii\E  -  DAXCE  -  ROMANCE 

Hear  the  Original 
"RAIN  ON  THE  ROOF" 

BILL  BURNS  AND  RHYTHM  BOYS 

Exceptionally  Fine  Food 

LINCOLN  AVE.  AND  PRATT  BLVD. 
LINCOLNWOOD 

NO  COVER  OR  MINIMUM  CHARGE  AT  ANY  TIME 


,o. 
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Ws  Different  .  .  . 

TRY  OUR  DELICIOUS 

i,.^"^  FOOD 

AND  BARBECUES 

ARMAN'S  BARBECUE 

4824  Dempster  Street 
1 1/2  miles  west  of  McCormIck 

7-PIECE  ORCHESTRA 
NO   MINIMUM   CHARGE 


FOR  A 

SPAGHETTI 

TREAT 

FOX  HEAD 

3517  Dempster  Street 
Niles  Center 


Guaranteed  100%  Pure 

ROUND  STEAK 

Hamburgers 

On  the  Most  Delicious 
Bun   You    Ever  Tasted. 

ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARN 

821  HOWARD  STREET 
"T/ie  Home  of  the 
Big  Cup  of  Coffee'' 


ON  WEST  CAMPUS 

Be  Sure  and  Try  "Ma's" 

*  Pure  Beef  Hamburgers 

*  Delicious  Assorted 
Sandwiches 

A  Good  Time  Is  Had  by  AH 
at 

''Ma"  Schramm's 

SHARP  CORNER  INN 

Niles  Center  and  Gross  Point  Rds. 


So  You've  Got  a  Date 

can  truthfully   say   that   the   Abbott 
dancers   are   always   excellent." 

Bruce  Paddock,  Phi  Delt  —  "For 
something  different  try  that  'bowl' 
of  coffee  at  Robin  Hood's  Barn  — 
the  midnight  supper  at  the  Lime- 
house  —  the  Ham  on  Rye  at  Ma 
Schramm's,  or  the  fried  chicken  at 
the  Frontier.  Have  you  heard  the 
tropical  rain  storm  at  the  bar  at 
South  Seas  or  tried  the  spaghetti 
dinner  at  Fox  Head?  Drop  in  and 
hear  the  band  at  Armans  or  meet 
the  crowd  at  3500.  I  can  always  find 
inexpensive,  informal  entertainment 
near  campus." 


Continued  from  page  33 

Page  Procter,  Phi  Gam  —  "I've 
been  terribly  bored  with  all  this 
Pump  Room  jabber.  It's  about  time 
the  lowdown  was  given  to  you  low- 
brows. Now — how  about  'The  Bucket 
of  Blood,'  Cabin  Inn,  606  Club,  School- 
house  Tavern,  Gay  90's,  or  The  Vil- 
lage Inn  (on  Thursdays  or  tea  danc- 
ing on  Sundays).  Do 
they  or  don't  they 
have  the  proper 
eclat?  Well  I  must 
dash  off  now — I  have 
an  appointment  with 
my  barber." 


Starvation 


it  mildly,  but  he  slid  the  gun  into  his 
pocket  and  slouched  against  the  build- 
ing again.  A  few  moments  later, 
a  heavy-set  policeman  rounded  the 
same  corner  and  ran  up  the  street, 
his  cleated  shoes  making  all  the  noise 
of  a  barrage  of  anti-aircraft  fire. 

Petya  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  felt  the  gun  that  nestled  there. 
It  was  still  warm.  He  wondered  why 
the  policeman  was  chasing  the 
Chinese.  Probably  this  was  just 
some  more  terroristic  work.  But 
what  of  this  pistol  his  hand  clenched 
so  tightly? 

Across  the  street  from  where  Petya 
stood  was  a  loan  shop — Jascha  Zas- 
lavsky.  Petya  could  see  a  single 
light  burning  in  the  rear  of  the 
dingy  store,  overflowing  with  ikons, 
medals,  and  old  jewelry,  each  one  a 
pathetic  story  of  some  aristocratic 
Russian's  passive  starvation.  The 
proprietor  was  bending  over  the 
cashier's  grilled  counter  counting  the 
receipts  of  the  day.  Petya  was  an 
honest  fellow.  He  had  never  touched 
anything  that  did  not  belong  to  him, 
but  that  gun  was  burning  a  hole  in 
his  hand.  He  grasped  it  tighter. 
How  hard  and  smooth  it  felt;  what 
confidence  and  hope  it  gave  to  a 
man. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Petya  began  to  think.  He  could 
easily  slip  across  the  street,  flash 
the  gun  before  the  pawn  shop  owner 
and  demand  fifty  dollars.  He  needed 
money  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  Visions  of  heaping  por- 
tions   of    'shashlik,'     red    pills    that 


Continued  from  page  13 

would  quiet  his  raw  nerves,  and  of 
delicious  'borsch'  floated  through  his 
mind.  He  couldn't  bear  it  anymore 
as  once  again  his  stomach  growled 
in  protest  of  its  neglect.  Crossing  the 
street  he  entered  the  loan  shop  and 
walked  over  to  where  Zaslavsky  was 
fingering  many  brown  one  and  five 
dollar  bills.  Without  saying  a  word, 
Petya  shoved  the  gun  under  the 
loan   shark's  nose. 

The  owner  of  the  shop  did  not 
look  up  immediately  but  calmly  took 
the  weapon  out  of  Petya's  clammy 
hand  and  looked  it  over  as  a  man 
examines  a  second-hand  car.  He 
finally  raised  his  eyes  and  said,  "All 
I  can  give  you  for  this  gun  is  four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  You  see  ..." 


Young  Man:   Will  you  marry  me? 
Heiress:   No,   I'm  afraid  not. 
Young    Man:    O,    come    on,    be    a 

support.  . 

— Urchin 


"Printers  to  the  Purple" 

KRUSE  BROTHERS 

527  DEMPSTER  ST. 
EvANSTON — GRE.  1780 
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Parroting 


The  name  "Kennedy"  has  a  strange 
fascination      for      June      Chrlstopherson 

(Theta).  It's  Gene  (Phi  Gam)  here  at 
Northwestern,  an3  John  waiting  back  in 
Green  Bay. 

Ginny  Ross  (Tri-Delt)  has  replaced  one 
Notre  Dame  pin  with  another  Notre 
Dame  pin.  No  scandal — the  same  chap, 
but  his  senior  pin  now. 

Two  freshman  actives  versus  two 
freshman  pledges  of  Theta  Xi  are  racing 
for  the  inside  traclc  with  Caroline  West- 
brook  (Alpha  Chi).  When  Ray  Kostul- 
ski  returned  with  her  from  the  Blacli- 
hawk  one  Sunday  at  6:30,  Lee  Odell  was 
on  hand  to  continue  operations  till  ten 
o'clock;  after  which  Dick  Langhinrichs 
carried  on  a  la  telephone.  Geannopolous 
sneaks  in  a  date  now  and  then  when  the 
others  aren't  looking. 

Jane  DeMand  (Alpha  Xi)  can't  make 
up  her  mind,  so  she  wears  two  rings  on 
the  engagement  finger. 

After  Marion  Wyman  (Alpha  Gam) 
and  Herb  Smith  (Pi  KA)  are  married. 
they  will  live  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,    Philadelphia. 

The  Thetas  are  very  skeptical  when 
June  Esslay  protests  that  she  and  Dick 
Wilson  (Beta)   are  only  friends. 

Stan  Needham  (S.A.E.)  has  led  a  much 
more  subdued  life  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing in  Fort  Wayne  when  he  woke  up  with 
a    paralyzed   face.     Incidentally    Stan   is 


Conti?iued  from  page  27 

furious  at  himself  for  not  trying  out  for 
the  Waa-Mu  show  now  that  Julie  "Curtain 
Call"  Pitchford  is  playing  a   lead. 

Ginny  Sugg  (Chi  O)  is  finding  interior 
dec  very  easy  with  Hank  Boss  (Phi  Mu 
Delt)  and  Dick  Bobbe  (Friar)  to  help 
her.  Ginny  is  handling  the  situation  with 
true  Southern  technique. 

George  Zeisler  (Theta  Xi)  is  demon- 
strating how  to  gain  social  prestige  with 
a  blue  '39  Buick  convertible  sedan. 
George  took  a  beating  during  sorority 
hell  week  when  the  Thetas  kept  Kay 
Schwalm  from  talking  on  the  phone. 

Funniest  sight  of  the  month:  Big  Nick 
Cutlich,  Johnny  Goldak,  Nick  Conteas, 
and  Frank  Young  looking  very  incon- 
gruous on  roller  skates  at  the  Junior 
party! 

Bye  now!   You'll  be  suing  me! 


It — Who  gave  the  bride  away? 
What — I  coul(3  have,  but  I  kept  my 
mouth  shut.  — Bored  Walk 


"Fourteen  girls  at  a  summer  camp 
were  arrested  last  night  at  a  mid- 
night swimming  party  clad  only  in 
Undies."- — headline. 

"Hmm,  down  to  the  sea  in  slips, 
eh?"  - — Exchange 


i.'arlos  Photo 

MARIAN  WYMANN 

Alpha    Gamma   Delia 

RECOMMENDS 

Florence  Krcma's 

SALON  deBEAUTE 

NOW  OFFERING 

"COED-RATES" 

Shampoo   &   Wave    75c         Permanent    $3 

800  Davis  Street    UNIversi+y  5160 


P. A.  PLEASES- OR  IT'S  ON  US! 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince 
Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked, 
return  the  pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  within 
a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  re- 
fund full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 
CSigned')  R.  J.  Reynolds  'Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Coolness . . .  mellowness . . . 

andplentyof  rich, full  body !  That's 
the  combination  it  takes  to  put 
real  joy  in  a  pipe.  Get  it  with 
Prince  Albert-the  tobacco  that's 
"no-bite"  treated  to  remove  harsh- 
ness. Prince  Albert  is  "crimp  cut," 
too,  to  pack  easier,  smoke  slow  and 
even,  and  caTie  your  pipe  up  right. 
P.  A.  is  a  "buy"  in  any  man's  lan- 
guage. Get  that  big  red  Prince 
Albert  tin  today  and  start  on  a 
career  of  smooth  smoking  7ioiu! 


50 

pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 

SO  M(LP 
SO  TASTY 


Copyri8rht.l939 

R.  J.  R«yDolds 

Tobacco  Co. 
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Promotion  Plus 


controlled  the  whole,  which,  includ- 
ing every  branch,  took  in  over  a 
thousand  students.  Advertising  was 
spread  all  over  Chicago  via  "L"  and 
motor  coach  cards.  Hold-up  insur- 
ance and  police  protection  were  re- 
quired, as  gross  intake  approached 
$20,000  and  expenditures  $15,000.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  "County  Fair"  had  come 
a  long  way. 

In  1932,  the  N.  U.  Circus  celebrated 
its  silver  and  final  anniversary.  The 
"Y's"  withdrew  their  support,  and  a 
tradition  died.  Varied  and  colorful 
have  been  the  conjectures  on  why  the 
circus  was  abandoned,  most  of  them 
claiming  graft,  and  citing  the  favor- 
ite rumor  of  the  business  manager's 
driving  away  in  a  new  Packard  at 
the  close  of  the  show. 

But  a  close  examination  of  facts 
and  financial  figures  reveals  the  cir- 
cus sank  by  its  own  weight.  In  efforts 
to  make  "this  year's  show  bigger 
and  better  than  ever  before,"  the 
succeeding  producers  overstepped 
their  practical  sense.  The  last  three 
years  show  diminishing  returns  to 
the  "Y's"  from  $7,000  to  $2,000. 
Everyone,  assuming  the  Circus  was 
a  huge  profit-making  venture,  at- 
temped  to  climb  on  the  wagon,  and 
bills  for  the  same  services  rose  from 
year  to  year.  Building  and  Grounds 
raised  the  price  for  their  services 
trcm  $835  in  1930  to  $1,111  in  1931. 
The  N.  U.  band  which  ordinarily 
played  the  performance  for  $200 
jumped  its  price  to  $500,  and  only 
by  threatening  to  bring  a  high-school 
band  were  they  brought  down  to  $250. 
Sororities  and  fraternities,  in  increas- 
ing competition  spent  sums  on  their 
acts  that  were  out  of  proportion  with 
the  fact  of  a  supposedly  current  de- 
pression. 

In  opposition  to  these  figures,  and 
upholding  the  circus,  were  the  argu- 
ments that  had  sustained  it  for 
twenty-five  years.  It  was  a  medium 
of  student  self-expression,  it  brought 
confidence  and  opportunity  for  action 
to  many,  and  it  was  a  democratizing 
influence.  Anyone  could  participate 
as  clown  or  barker  who  qualified, 
and  the  independent  and  fraternity 
man  worked  hand  in  hand.  It  was 
student  cooperation  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  in  many  fields  it  strengthened 
student-faculty  relationships.  For 
these    reasons    the    circus    endured. 


Continued  from  page  7 

But  the  increasing  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
acts,  and  the  physical  exhaustion  of 
the  students — for  some  of  the  girls 
would  hike  down  to  the  Gym  at  6:30 
every  morning  to  rehearse — brought 
growing  antagonism  from  the 
faculty.  Classes  were  emptied  dur- 
ing Circus  week,  and  good  students 
that  acquired  some  of  the  top  posi- 
tions barely  made  their  grades.  So 
pressure  from  the  faculty,  pressure 
from  the  townspeople,  loss  of  pres- 
tige by  the  sponsoring  groups,  and 
the  law  of  diminishing  productivity 
brought  a  great  promotional  stunt 
to  a  close. 

The  death  of  the  Circus  diverted 
new  strength  to  WAA-MU,  and 
Phoenix-like,  it  rose  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  old.  WAA-MU  has  grown  to 
reach  a  happy  equilibrium,  and  with 
the  example  of  the  circus  fresh  in 
mind,  has  little  chance  of  throwing 
itself  off  balance. 

WE  PUSHED  BACK  the  Crystal  ball,  our 
mental  motor  racing  at  full  speed. 
We  had  watched  a  fixed  tradition 
die  and  an  impossibility   come  true 


through  a  peculiar  brand  of  zealous- 
ness  that  proved  both  tonic  and 
poison.  The  present  campus  needn't 
worry  much  about  either  effect,  for 
as  long  as  we  avoid  the  one,  we  miss 
the  other.  The  next  time  blue-nose 
comes  in,  we're  going  to  put  on  his 
rubbers,  clasp  his  hands  and  sigh 
"You  missed  the  boat  by  ten  years, 
sonny — we're  not  promotion-mad,  we 
never  even  heard  of  the  word!" 


Twice  Told  Tales 

First  Freshman — (in  swimming 
class) — Are  you  a  Delt  pledge? 

Second  Dope — No,  I  backed  into 
a  ^t°^e-  -Quip 


Mr.  Carey  :  If  you  don't  start  study- 
ing you'll  be  a  great  man  some  day! 

Stude:   What  d'ya  mean? 

Mr.  Carey:  You'll  go  down  in  his- 
tory. 


"All  male  parrots  say,  'Polly  wants 
a  cracker.'  " 

"Haven't  you  any  female  parrots?" 
"Sure.    They  say,   'Polly  wants   a 
seven-course  dinner.'  " 


"Yas!  I  want  to  change  to  folk  dancing!" 
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There  are  only  two  classes,  and  I  wasn't  first. 

The  trip  lasted  24  hours  and  was  very  rough.  I'm  not 
used  to  a  ship  bouncing.  (The  Segundo  had  7,000  tons  of 
grain  in  her  hold.)  Didn't  feel  very  well.  Everything 
considered,  I'm  glad  I  am  traveling  as  I  am.  On  board, 
I  met  a  very  lovely  Danish  girl  named  Inge,  who  speaks 
almost  perfect  English.  At  the  station,  on  our  arrival, 
she  directed  the  cab  driver  to  the  hotel  and  in  the 
morning  called  me  by  telephone  to  make  arrangements 
to  take  me  sightseeing  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  busi- 
ness. Well,  we  went  sightseeing  .  .  .  had  tea,  and  met 
a  lot  of  people,  mostly  very  attractive  blondes.  Inge 
was  just  returning  from  ten  weeks  in  England,  and  so 
had  people  over  Wednesday  night.  She  invited  me  too 
...  I  couldn't  really  see  why  I  shouldn't  go  ...  I  went. 
There  I  met  about  the  most  gorgeous  girl  I've  ever  seen 
or  hope  to  see,  but  I  think  I'll  go  to  Oslo  anyway.  Damn 


my  conscience! 


leaving  on  Saturday. 


Dec.   17  ...  In  Copenhagen  .  .  . 

On  Thursday  morning,  I  rambled  through  meat 
town — the  wholesale  meat  market.  .  .  .  Met  Arthur,  a 
fine  fellow  who  works  in  the  Import  Company.  He  in- 
vited me  to  go  out  with  him.  He  called  for  me  at  the 
hotel  at  8:30  p.m.  and  we  went  to  the  famous  restaurant 
"Wivex."  We  ate  the  equally  famous  Danish  "smorgas- 
bord" and  drank  that  good  Danske  beer. 

Arthur  has  lived  one  year  in  France,  one  in  Germany, 
and  one  in  England  as  a  volunteer  worker,  in  order  to 
learn  the  languages.  He  wants  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
in  spite  of  the  good  Socialism  I  gave  him,  which  he 
couldn't  refute  but  prefers  to  ignore.  It  developed  that 
there  were  two  things  he  had  on  his  mind  when  he  in- 
vited me  out.  One  was  that  he  would  like  me  to  inform 
him  of  any  new  things  such  as  clever  gadgets  or  mer- 
chandising ideas  that  I  might  have  noticed  in  America 
and  for  which  there  might  be  a  European  market,  he. 
of  course,  volunteering  to  do  the  same  thing  for  me;  and 
the  other,  that  he  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the 
young  lady,  a  beauty  contest  winner,  who  was  with  me 
when  I  came  to  the  office  the  second  time. 

Friday  morning,  I  sent  my  suit  out  to  be  cleaned  and 
pressed,  so  I  had  to  stay  in  bed  till  it  came  back. 

Oslo  . .  .  Dec.  23  .  .  . 

I  went  skiing  every  day  except  the  last  day  and  a  half. 
The  second  time  I  went,  Jan  was  not  able  to  go,  so 
his  sister,  Helene,  took  me.  We  put  on  the  skis  outside 
their  door  and  went  to  some  much  steeper  hill  than 
before.  For  a  short  time  we  sped  along  paths  through 
snow-laden  pine  trees  and  I  got  a  taste  of  what  would 
become  my  regular  diet  for  the  next  few  days.  On  the 
way  home  we  approached  a  long  hill  that  we  were  to 
descend  in  two  stages.  The  first  half  was  fairly  steep, 
but  to  descend  the  winding  precipitous  second  half  was 
unthinkable  for  a  beginner  of  my  limited  experience. 
So  Helena  went  half  way  down  and  made  a  nice  stop  at 
the  flat  landing  place.  I  followed,  but  at  the  landing 
place,  something  went  wrong  with  my  attempt  to  stop 
and  since  I  was  going  so  fast  I  was  afraid  to  fall.  .  .  . 
I  shot  over  the  edge  at  an  untried  point  and  then  I 
was  on  my  way,  blazing  new  trails  at  20  miles  an 
hour!    .    .    .   Between  two   stumps   but   a   yard   apart — 
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along  a  two-foot  wide  ledge — over  a 
fence  that  was  one  metre  high  (so 
was  the  snow) — and  finally  to  an  up- 
hill spot  that  brought  me  to  a  halt. 
If  you  think  I  was  breathless,  you 
should  have  seen  Helena.  I  couldn't 
— she  was  the  same  color  as  the 
snow. 

Christmas  in  Norway  is  December 
24.  Since  I  had  first  seen  Jan  in  Oslo, 
he  had  been  pointing  out  to  me  the 
horror  of  spending  Christmas  Day 
in  a  lonely  hotel  room,  and  how  happy 
his  family  would  be  to  have  me  spend 
Christmas  with  them.  He  assured 
me  they  were  planning  on  my  being 
with  them  and  they  told  me  the 
same  thing.  Later,  I  found  out  what 
forms   their  plans  had  taken. 

I  had  told  him  I  would  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  spend  Christmas 
in  the  company  of  a  jolly  family, 
even  if  it  was  not  my  own,  or  better, 
the  one  I  belong  to,  and  I  agreed 
with  him  that  it  would  be  interesting 
for  me  to  witness  a  Norske  Christ- 
mas. .  .  So,  on  the  24th,  after  ski- 
ing, I  went  to  their  home,  or  rather, 
Jan  called  for  me.  We  had  a  tre- 
mendous and  indescribably  tasty 
meal,  well  washed  down.  The 
Christmas  beer,  a  special  brew,  was 
disposed  of  by  each  diner  toasting 
another  diner  until  everyone  had 
been  toasted — then,  "Here's  to  every- 
body," began.  After  dinner,  "Father 
Christmas"  officiated  at  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  Ordinarily  this  duty 
would  have  been  Papa's,  but  since 
Papa  can't  see  very  well  and  might 
have  difficulty  reading  the  cards,  the 
duty  fell  to  the  eldest  child,  Evelyn. 
She,  as  Father  Christmas,  distributed 
the  gifts  to  everyone.  Much  to  my 
surprise,  I  received  a  present  from 
each  of  the  girls,  from  Mama  and 
Papa  and  from  Jan.  I  was  glad  I 
had  sent  the  family  a  plant,  and  be- 
fore I  left  Oslo  I  sent  them  a  nice 
basket  of  fruit  and  nuts  which  was 
much   appreciated. 

After  coffee  we  danced,  and  after 
dancing  we  ate  some  more  and 
drank  some  more,  this  time  cham- 
pagne. Then  I  went  home  to  rest 
for  breakfast,  which  is  just  a  con- 
tinuation of  Christmas  night.  The 
breakfast  was  real  Norwegian  with 
about  fifteen  different  kinds  of  cold 
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meat.  Kate,  a  friend  of  Helena,  and 
her  brother  Harold,  whom  I  had  met 
and  who  is  a  friend  of  Jan,  was  pres- 
ent. After  breakfast  everyone  ex- 
cept Mama  went  skiing.  This  time 
we  skied  to  the  train  and  took  the 
train  way  up  into  the  mountains. 
What  a  thrill!!!  .  .  .  First:  atmos- 
phere. The  train  was  packed  like  a 
can  of  sardines.  And  everyone  in  it, 
without  exception  (pardon  the  con- 
ductor) was  going  skiing.  All,  and 
that  includes  a  goodly  number  of 
attractive  girls,  were  dressed  in  the 
bright,  cheerful  ski  costumes  and 
holding  their  stavers  while  the  hun- 
dreds of  skis  were  strapped  onto  the 
outside  of  the  cars.  You  know  the 
thrill  that  comes,  as  the  Santa  Fe 
rounds  the  bend  outside  Topeka. 
Imagine  this  train  .  .  .  encased  in 
skis,  with  its  colorful  passengers  in 
holiday  "spirits,"  rounding  a  moun- 
tain top  curve  with  snow-laden  pine 
trees  covering  the  valley  .  .  .  moun- 
tains as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Rounding   one   curve,    Oslo   with  its 


frozen  harbor  could  be  seen  far  be- 
low. What  a  way  to  spend  Christmas! 
It  took  us  about  four  hours  to  ski 
clear  back  to  Jan's  house.  Can't 
convey  my  sensations  while  skiing 
.  .  .  too  exciting.  Saw  some  real 
jumping.  .  .  . 

Monday  .  .  .  Dec.  27  .  .  . 

The  Captain's  brother  told  me  that 
the  Segundo  was  scheduled  to  sail 
from  a  port  near  'Hernos.'  Immedi- 
ately I  prepared  to  depart.  Arrived 
in  Stockholm  that  night. 

Tuesday  .  .  .  Dec.  28  .  .  . 

This  morning  I  met  the  girl  whom  I 
had  promised  Inge  I  would  call.  She 
had  been  expecting  me  and  when  I 
called,  she  accepted  my  invitation 
to  lunch.  Afterwards,  the  girl  took 
me  sightseeing  and  later  went  to  the 
station  to  see  me  off.  She  was  very 
interesting  and  very  attractive  and 
she  coaxed  me  to  stay  over  one  more 
day.  I  got  as  far  as  the  "To  hell  with 
the  Segundo"  stage,  but  then  my  con- 
science triumphed.  That's  because 
I  want  to  be  home  for  brother  Ted's 
birthday. 


^ffVl^^j))^ 


"There's  no  need  for  any  ruckus,  fellows — I'll  apologize." 
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ences  that  makes  them  so  popular. 
Besides  the  deeper,  fundamental 
feeling  that  comes  through  sincerely 
wrestling  with  some  of  the  perplex- 
ities of  college-life,  and  making  some 
of  them  knuckle  under,  I  guess  some 
of  the  conference-charm  is  just  the 
concentration  of  little  unusual  in- 
cidents which  are  always  happening. 

It's  funny  how  these  little  incidents 
get  built  up  into  tradition.  Three 
years  ago,  a  bunch  of  would-be 
humorists  sang  "Happy  Birthday" 
to  Chuck  Barber  out  at  the  Fresh- 
man Conference.  Naturally  they 
were  shooting  on  365  to  1  odds  that 
it  wasn't  his  natal  anniversary,  and 
they  guessed  correctly.  These  clowns 
got  their  laugh,  all  right,  but  since 
then  Chuck  hasn't  been  able  to  put 
his  name  on  a  conference  roster 
without  provoking  an  inharmonious 
chorus  of  felicitations  on  his  birth. 
He  crossed  us  up  at  St.  Charles  last 
year.  It  really  was  his  birthday, 
and  nobody  would  believe  it  for  two 
days. 

I  get  a  big  belt  every  time  I  think 
of  the  way  that  Professor  Schilpp 
got  the  conference  to  bed  early  last 
year  at  St.  Charles.  His  idea  was 
to  get  a  little  harmony  going  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  after  the  evening 
program ;  it  would  keep  the  kids 
from  chasing  around  the  streets  till 
one  or  two  o'clock.  The  idea  worked 
marvelously.  Singing  is  always  a 
lot  of  fun  anyway,  and  almost  half 
the  conference  ran  through  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  every  song  that  anyone 
had  ever  remotely  heard  of.  The 
only  hitch  was  that  all  those  coming 
in  at  twelve-thirty  and  one  liked  the 
singing  so  well  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  students  in  charge,  the 
hotel  management,  wild-horses,  and 
three  caterpillar  tractors  couldn't 
drag  them  off  to  bed  till  the  clock 
was  getting  around  to  three,  ante 
meridian.  And  if  my  memory  isn't 
faulty.  Professor  Schilpp  was  the 
last  one  to  leave.  He  had  to  try  that 
ace  tenor  harmony  to  "Moonlight 
and   Roses"  just  once  more. 

Two  years  ago  our  class  helped 
to  pay  their  conference  expenses  by 
washing  their  own  dishes.  It  was 
certainly  a  sight  for  failing  optics 
to  see   the  boys   coaching  the   girls 
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on  dishrag  technique,  and  explaining 
to  them  that  you  don't  pour  the  dish- 
water over  the  plates,  you  merely 
set  the  plates  in  it.  As  I  recollect, 
Myron  Chevlin  swung  a  pretty  mean 
dishtowel,  but  Gerry  Studenroth  was 
the  real  champ  with  the  soap  suds. 
Jim  Morgan  will  probably  kill  me  for 
this,  but  as  I  remember  it,  he  always 
had  to  run  off  and  plan  the  program 
the  minute  a  meal  was  over. 

Every  conference  brings  forth 
some  unusual  entertainment.  Barn- 
dancing  has  been  given  quite  a  boost 
on  campus  by  its  success  at  various 
conferences.  But  for  an  all  time  high 
in  entertainment  the  honors  go  to 
the  Sophomore  Conference  staged 
last  fall.  Saturday  night  all  the  more 
histrionically  and  musically  talented 
students  put  on  an  amateur  show 
which  surpassed  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  legitimate  stage. 
The  audience  was  regaled  by  such 
theatrical  tidbits  as  the  Jim  Mc- 
Intyre-Paul  MacMinn-Laurie  Larson 
(strictly  barbershop)  trio,  the  Brace 
Knapp-Madge  Clark  dance  team, 
Lloyd  Norlin  at  the  ivories,  Grill  and 
Wishard  moaning  on  the  trumpet. 
Bob  Rathburn's  "Martha,"  and  so 
on.  But  the  real  show  stealers  were 
Buck  Shotts,  with  his  Alabama  dia- 
lect stories,  and  Austin  Ranney  in 
his  now  immortal  "Casey  at  the 
Bat."  Ranney  was  so  green  from 
some  experimentation  with  a  stogie 
that  he  could  hardly  stand  up  to  take 
his  victory  bow. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  appeals 
of  the  conference  is  the  ease  with 
which  lasting  friendships  are  made, 
and  these  are  not  restricted  to  stu- 
dent friendships.  Many  students  be- 
gin to  like  Northwestern  for  the  first 
time  when  they  attend  a  conference's 
informal  program,  and  meet  friends, 
and  begin  to  feel  that  they  belong  to 
the  campus.  If  they  did  nothing  else, 
the  conferences  would  be  worth  put- 
ting on  for  this  reason.  And  some  of 
the  more  human  professors  on  cam- 
pus have  really  caught  the  students' 
spirit  by  their  sincerity  at  confer- 
ences. Some,  like  Carey,  Schilpp, 
Huxford,  Melby,  Dennis,  Braden, 
Nims,  Eyer,  McKibben,  Heidbrink, 
Keith,  McBurney,  Hibbard,  Merriam, 
and  others,  are  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing conference  traditions,  through 
Please  turn  page 
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FAINTED  DEAD  AWAY!  But  Doc 
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their    attendance,    and    sympathetic 
interest. 

However,  even  more  vital,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  good  fellowship  and 
fun  at  the  conferences,  is  the  serious, 
deep-rooted  discussion  around  which 
they  are  built.  Students  and  profes- 
sors, and  outside  men  who  are  ex- 
perts in  their  fields,  such  as  Norman 
Thomas,  Kirby  Page,  and  Ernest 
Tittle,  sit  down  together  and  thrash 
out  problems  which  are  on  the  stu- 
dents' minds.  And  the  only  discipli- 
nary force  in  these  discussions  is  the 
mutual  respect  of  the  individual  per- 
sons for  each  other.  There  usually 
are  several  formal  speeches,  in 
which  pertinent  facts  are  brought  to 
light,  but  the  forum  and  discussion  is 
the  "piece  de  resistance"  of  the  con- 
ference. Quite  a  departure  from  the 
straight-lecture  system  found  in  the 
classroom! 

And  out  of  these  discussions,  in 
which  students  formulate  their  own 
opinions,  some  action,  as  might  well 
be  expected,  always  results.  Not 
drastic,  startling  action,  to  be  sure; 
but  thorough,  sweeping  action,  since 
it  is  impelled  by  the  students'  own 
convictions  that  something  should 
be  done.  No  wars  have  been  started, 
no  buildings  have  burned  down,  no 
governments  have  fallen  as  a  result 
of  a  St.  Charles  Conference.  The  ac- 
tion just  isn't  of  that  sort.  It  may 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  Buck 
Shotts'  own  analogy:  "The  dinosaurs 
weren't  killed  off  by  machine-guns, 
or  bombs,  or  tanks,  or  even  by  bal- 
lot, etc.  The  atmosphere  just 
changed,  and  they  up  and  disap- 
peared." 

And  that,  in  brief,  is  just  about  the 
way  the  conferences  affect  the  cam- 
pus: they  change  the  atmosphere. 
The  negro  housing  situation  has  been 
a  sore  spot  for  years:  at  last  it  looks 
as  if  we  might  be  getting  some  sort 
of  solution.  We  now  have  fairly 
clean  elections:  we  have  a  student 
chapel.  We  have  freshman  mixers, 
we  have  something  besides  formals 
in  the  all  school  social  calendar;  we 
have  a  cooperative  leisure  group: 
we  have  a  large  peace-week  demon- 
stration; we  have  a  campus  analyz- 
ing democracy,  analyzing  racial  in- 
justice, analyzing  our  educational 
system.  This,  all  in  the  last  three 
years! 


Continued  from  page  39 

Even  more  important;  we  have 
had  three  college  generations  leaving 
the  campus  with  ideas  of  justice,  of 
friendliness ;  w^ith  ideas  that  life  is 
invigorating,  is  worth  the  struggle. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
conferences  were  the  sole  cause  of 
all  this,  but  I  do  feel  that  they  con- 
tribute far  more  to  the  end  product 
than  is  realized  in  a  casual  scrutiny. 

And  yet  all  these  aspects  of  confer- 
ences— the  horseplay,  the  fun,  the 
fellowship,  the  sharing  of  ideas,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  growth,  the  end 
results  —  are  not  manifestations  of 
Buck  Shotts'  central  idea.  The 
theory  is,  after  all.  that  education  is 
but  a  living  experience,  in  which  the 
individual  is  all-important.  All  of 
these  aspects  combine  to  form  the 
controlled,  velvety  dynamite  which 
the  big  man's  shadow  carries  in  its 
two  big,  capable,  figurative  hands. 


China  Boy 

It  was  high  noon  at  the  Mosque. 
The  high  priest  was  intoning,  "There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mohamet  is  his 
prophet." 

A  voice  broke  in,  "He  is  not!"  The 
congregation  turned  and  among  the 
sea  of  brown  faces  was  a  small  yel- 
low face. 

The  priest  straightened  up  and 
said,  "There  seems  to  be  a  little 
Confucian  here."  — Quip 


And  They  Got  Suffrage! 

Do  you  believe  in  clubs  for  women? 
If  persuasion  fails. 


Men  are  rats, 

and  I'm  a  dunce. 

and  love  is  just  a  maze. 

You  see,  I  tried 

to  train  rats  once — 

Still,  here's  to  bygone  days! 

Marge  Wilding 


1st  Inebriate:  What  did  you  shay 
when  you  saw  you  were  loshing  in 
that  shtrip  poker  game  lasht  nite? 

2nd  Stiff:  I  shed  plenty. 


Prof.  —  "Take  this  sentence:  'Let 
the  cow  be  taken  out  of  the  lot.' 
What  mood?" 

Frosh — "The  cow." 
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married.  She  sat  there  just  so  now, 
all  worn  out,  a  little  relieved,  as  if 
she  didn't  care  what  happened  now. 

Several  months  later,  I  went  to  see 
her  again.  I'd  been  away  for  some 
time  and  hadn't  seen  Mary  for  quite 
a  while.  So  it  was  a  terrible  shock 
to  me  when  I  did  see  her.  She  looked 
awful.  The  old  fear  was  in  her  eyes 
worse  than  ever.  She  seemed  almost 
consumed  by  that  strange,  nameless 
terror. 

But  Dick  didn't  seem  to  be  so 
worried  about  her.  I  guess  he  was 
so  happy  and  excited  about  having 
a  kid  of  his  own  that  he  didn't  realize 
just  how  bad  she  looked. 

Then  —  early  one  morning  —  about 
three  o'clock  it  must  have  been — 
Dick  phoned  me.  He  said  he'd  been 
called  to  the  hospital,  the  baby  had 
arrived,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  with 
him. 

We  rushed  over  to  the  hospital. 
The  nurse  met  us  in  the  hall.  She 
didn't  say  anything,  just  put  her 
finger  to  her  lips,  and  went  back  into 
Mary's  room.  She  had  such  a  queer, 
drawn  expression  on  her  face,  that 
nurse. 

Dick  just  stood  there,  still,  until 
the  nurse  came  out  again,  with  a 
little  bundle  in  her  arms.  Then  he 
walked  over  and  looked  at  the  baby. 
And — I  can't  tell  you  even  now  how 
he  looked.  The  shock  and  the  terri- 
ble pain  in  his  face.  He  didn't  even 
hear  the  nurse  when  she  said  that 
Mary  had  died. 

You  see,  the  baby's  skin  was  as 
black  as  one  of  its  mother's  parents' 
must  have  been. 


Definition:    Iceberg — A  permanent 
wave. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

announce 

Miss 

Jean  Bartelnie 

Will 

Show  the  Newest 

Style. 

■  for  Campus  Wear 

Mon.  and  Wed.,  3-5  p.m. 

GAMMA  PHI  HOUSE 

In  memoriam  to  a  blind  date  ar- 
ranged by  telephone: 
Her  laugh  was  very  pretty, 
Her  diction  was  divine; 
So  how  the  heck  was  I  to  know 
She  looked  like  Gertrude  Stein? 
— Puppet 


Visitor:  I  suppose  you've  been  in 
the  navy  so  long  that  you're  used  to 
sea  legs. 

Sailor:  Lady,  I  wasn't  even  look- 
ing. — Urchin 


Manicure 

Ten  red  fingernails 
all  in  a  row. 
See  how  they  shine! 
See  how  they  glow! 

Watch  them  glimmer 
in  the  dim,   half-light. 
How  smart,  how  pretty 
my  hands  tonight. 

Ten  red  fingernails, 
brighter  than  hate, 
brought  disapproval 
from  a  redheaded  date! 

Marge  Wilding 


STUDENTS! 
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O 
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On  the  finest  equipment 
procnrable    anywhere 

NEW  LOW  RATES 
"JUST  FOR  YOU" 

Designed  to  Fit 
the  Student  Budget 

RED  CROWN 

RECREATION 

1026  Davis  St. 

Carter  McDonald.  Manager 


DonH  forget  your  date 
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TERM  PAPERS 
THESIS  TYPING 

Mimeographing    •    Multigraphing 


-J^arper  <=J~ettef  ~—>e 


524  DAVIS  STREET 


UNI.  4244 


Answer  to 
WHAT  PROFESSOR? 

DR.  HUGO  SIMON 
Political  Science 


Fashions  Change 

I  loved  you,  yes, 
In  thirty-eight. 
But  fashions  change 
In  men. 

So  come  around 
In  forty-two. 
Perhaps  you'll  be 
In  style  again. 

Mike  Murnigham 


Phone  Briargate  6380 
"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

l^omarJi  iFlnnst 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 
Floral  Designs  Our  Specialty 

1655  HOWARD  STREET 

Under  "L"  Station 

CHICAGO 


Have  your  hair  done  the 

S^mootnie  \/[/ai} 
at 


"i 


Marie  Lehe 

beauty  Salon 

Orrington  Hotel  Bldg. 
UNIversity  0800 


A  School  for  Nazis 

and  regarded  as  dead.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  ferocity  with  which 
the  boys  went  to  work.  A  large  fel- 
low saw  me  and  started  after  me.  I 
slipped  my  stick  in  my  boot  as  I 
tried  to  evade  him.  He  grabbed  me 
and  we  went  down  in  a  heap.  Once 
in  a  heap  he  just  sat  there  and 
mauled  me  until  he  finally  found 
my  stick.  After  the  war  was  over 
we  marched  back  to  school  where  we 
had  cold  showers  and  coffee  at  nine- 
thirty.  We  slept  from  then  until 
noon. 

At  Oranienstein,  I  met  a  boy  who 
wished  to  become  a  journalist.  He 
was  the  only  German  boy  who  came 
right  out  and  said  something  against 
the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  believed  that  Germany 
is  killing  culture.  He  actually  told 
me  that! 

One  day  an  officer  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  over 
to  the  swimming  pool  and  watch 
them  try  out  the  new  candidates.  I 
told  him  that  "I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  so  a  thing"  (that's  how 
it  came  out  in  German).  We  went 
out  to  the  pool  and  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner so  that  the  youngsters  could 
not  see  us. 

The  boys  who  were  going  through 
the  examination  were  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  old.  Most  of  them  knew 
nothing  about  water,  swimmingly 
speaking,  and  were  huddled  together 
in  a  group  near  the  diving  board.  A 
big,  burly  officer  was  standing  near 
the  edge  of  the  pool.  At  his  com- 
mand one  of  the  boys  would  get  out 
on  the  end  of  the  diving  board  and 
jump  in.  Mind  you,  most  of  them 
had  never  been  swimming  before 
and  to  jump  into  water  well  over 
their  heads  took  no  little  amount 
of  courage.  Most  of  them  went 
ahead  at  the  command  without  a 
whimper  but  a  few  lagged  behind. 
Tliey  were  scoffed  at  by  the  others 
and  shouted  at  by  the  officers. 

The  next  afternoon  the  same  group 
of  boys  were  taken  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  castle.  From  tliere  they 
were  led  out  on  to  a  balcony  that 
was  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  Down  below,  boys 
of  the  older  divisions  held  a  fire  net 
into  which  these  youngsters  were  to 
jump.     Most  of  them  ate  it  up  but 


Continued  from  page  29 

there  were  again  a  few  laggards 
who  absolutely  refused  to  jump. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  line  of  jump- 
ers was  one  of  the  proverbial  large, 
blonde  Germans.  He  didn't  look 
more  than  eleven  at  the  most,  but  he 
was  heavily  built.  The  boy  who 
jumped  before  him  tore  through  the 
fire  net  with  one  foot  and  left  an 
ugly  gap.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  blond  boy  it  was  definitely  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  jump  and  I  think 
the  officers  asked  him  just  to  see 
if  he  would.  He  was  over  that  bal- 
cony like  a  flash  and  into  the  net 
before  you  could  stop  to  wonder  just 
how  much  danger  there  really  was. 
He  missed  the  hole  by  a  large  margin 
and  although  the  net  ripped  almost 
its  whole  breadth  the  boy  was  un- 
injured. 

When  I  was  in  Koln  one  day,  I 
had  reason  to  waste  an  hour  or  more, 
so  I  wandered  down  by  the  Rhine 
and  seated  myself  on  a  time  worn 
stairway  that  ran  down  into  the 
river.  From  this  spot  I  could  look 
out  on  the  modern  Hindenburg 
bridge.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
and  the  shadow  of  the  Koln  cathedral 
stretched  lazily  across  the  Hinden- 
burg. Just  by  chance  an  old  man 
was  standing  on  the  bridge.  He  was 
leaning  on  the  rail  and  looking  out 
over  the  Rhine.  A  huge  pipe  was 
in  his  mouth  and  though  I  was  not 
near  enough  to  see  his  features  he 
looked  like  just  a  very  nice  old  man. 
As  I  sat  and  watched  him  the  shadow 
of  the  cathedral  fell  across  him,  so 
that  I  could  just  perceive  his  figure. 
Dusk  had  descended  upon  one  man, 
one   bridge,    and   one   river. 

Bang!  The  clank  of  sabers  and 
hard  young  voices  raised  in  song 
cut  tlie  scene  like  a  knife.  A  hardy 
regiment  of  New  Germans  sloughed 
through  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral, 
bj'  the  old  man  and  were  soon  lost 
to  sight.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
faint  echo  of  their  voices.  The  Old 
German  still  leaned  against  the  rail, 
his  pipe  was  still  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  was, 
if  anvthing,   more   distinct. 


Adam:  "Eve!  You've  gone  and  put 
my  suit  in  the  salad  again." 

— Exchange 
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Manifesto  of  Spring 

Continued  jroin  page  10 

when  marred  by  some  flaw,  some 
causal  negligence,  and  her  move- 
ments most  appealing  when  ap- 
proaching (without  ever  completely 
becoming)  the  awkward.  Conse- 
quently many  women  are  beautiful, 
but  most  strive  ceaselessly  to  make 
themselves  unlovely. 

This  same  appeal  is  evidenced  in 
our  enjoyment  of  art:  in  the  beauty 
of  the  primitive  distortion  of  a  face 
by  Modigliani  or  the  conscious  awk- 
wardness of  many  a  figure  on  the 
decorative  canvas  of  Matisse.  "Rare- 
ly," says  Andre  Malraux,  "is  a 
Gothic  head  more  beautiful  than 
when  broken." 

Naturally,  chaos  on  canvas  may 
sometimes  go  too  far — even  in 
springtime.  However,  the  weirdest 
orgies  of  Dada,  the  most  psycho- 
pathic flights  of  surrealism,  and  the 
most  incomprehensible  mazes  of  ab- 
straction at  times  chance  to  be  pro- 
vocative. Recently,  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute, I  observed  a  girl  standing 
with  great  admiration  before  an 
exceedingly  baffling  example  of  ab- 
stract painting.  She  looked  at  it 
for  a  long  time  and  seemed  very 
impressed.  Presently  she  turned  to 
a  companion  and  said,  with  consid- 
erable emotion,  "Goodness,  my  desk 
drawers  look  like  that,   too!" 

Oh,  about  that  walk  we  were  go- 
ing to  take.  It's  a  fine  day.  Are 
you   still   game? 


An  atheist  named  Anthony  No, 
When  finally  put  down  below, 
Had  a  tomb  inscription  so, 
"All  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go." 


Going  Home  for  Easter? 

MAKE  YOUR 

AIR.  BUS  and  TRAIN 

Reservations  Through  the 

NORTHWESTERN 
TRAVEL  BUREAU 

STUDENT   UNION   BLDG. 

Second   Floor — Hours  2-5 


Smoothies 

Why  are  men  bald? 
The  question  is  rude, 
but  I'm  dying  to  know 
why  their  heads  are  nude. 

Why  are  they  bald, 
without  any  hair? 
Does  nobody  know 
and  no  one  care? 

It's  the  fertilest  field 
for  experimentation; 
the  census  revealed 
we're  a  bare-headed  nation. 

When  the  hair  is  gone 
their  heads  shine  without  it. 
Can't  somebody  please 
do  something   about  it? 

For  bald  heads  are  stop  lights 
to  women  and  girls. 
So  take  care,  little  man, 
and  take  care  of  your  curls! 

Marge  Wilding 


We    call    our    waiter    "Dawn"    be- 
cause he's  always  breaking. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

That  Will  Please  the 
Most   Exacting   Eye. 


Three  Exquisitely 

Mounted  8x10 

Photographs 

Spec/a/  Student  Rate 

$10.00 

A  NUMBER  OF  POSES 
TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

Appointments 
Requested 

Du  Bois 
Studios 

THE  DRAKE 


A  BOX  OF  LIFE 
SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  Is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of 
an  attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this   publication. 


On  campus,  Henry  walked  alone. 

His  breath  made  all  tbe  ^Uovelies"  groan. 

But  then  he  took  to  Cryst-O-Minls, 
And  now  he's  treated  like  a  prime. 


CRYST-0-M\NT 


1  rn-n    ll  T    .      Kvervho.U's  l.reuth  ..ffends  i 
MUllAL  .      ""'  *'"^"-  Let  Life  Savers  ww 


en  an*!  refresh  your  breath  after 
ating,  drinking,  and  sniokinq. 
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IN  THE  PURPLE'S 
PAST   AND    PRESENT 

By  Richard   Hedblom 

When  you  last  sent  a  frantic  re- 
quest home  for  more  funds,  did  your 
Dad  send  back  a  strongly-worded 
note  about  the  high  cost  of  fuel  bills? 
Did  he  tell  you.  "No!  Not  a  cent  until 
the  15th.  We're  going  to  have  to  fire 
the  furnace  with  snowballs  if  we 
don't  cut  down  on  expenses." 

If  he  did,  write  back  and  tell  him 
he  has  nothing  to  kick  about.  Tell 
him  about  the  10,000,  yes,  10,000  tons 
of  coal  that  the  firemen  of  the  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  department  of  N.U. 
load  each  year  into  the  six  boilers  in 
the  furnace  room  of  the  heating  plant 
on  campus  down  at  the  Lake-front, 
next  to  the  Old  College  building! 

Tell  him  that  the  40-some  tons  per 
day,  loaded  from  a  giant  bin  by  an 
electrically-powered,  two-story,  trav- 
eling crane  conveyor  into  enormous 
hoppers  in  front  of  the  six,  24-foot 
boilers,  dents  the  N.U.  bankroll  to 
the  tune  of  about  $40,000  per  year! 
And  at  that  they  get  the  coal  in 
wholesale,  carload  lots  for  about 
$4.15  per  ton  in  comparison  with  a 
retail  sales  price  of  nearly  $6  per  ton. 

Yes,  if  all  the  coal  used  in  one  year 
to  heat  all  the  buildings  on  North- 
western's  campus  were  put  in  one 
pile,  it  would  take  the  whole  B  &  G 
crew  plus  the  man  power  of  the  en- 
tire faculty  the  rest  of  the  year  to 
shovel  it  into  the  furnaces  by  hand — ■ 
and  that's  giving  the  faculty  the 
edge! 

Turn  on  the  Heat 

If  you  want  more  information  about 
how  N.U.  keeps  nearly  90  buildings 
on  the  Evanston  campus  in  heat  and 
hot  water  (the  splashy  kind)  all  from 
one  central  heating  plant,  go  down  to 
the  cement  walk  between  Old  Col- 
lege and  the  Mineralogy  Lab  and 
step  in  through  the  door  of  the  two- 
story,  red  brick  building  with  the 
white  ventilators  on  top.  Inside  you'll 
find  a  confusing  array  of  cloth-bound 
steam  pipes;  humming  electric  and 
steam  motors;  clock-faced  gauges 
with  wavering  needle  indicators;  a 
coal  bin  about  the  length,  width,  and 
half  the  depth  of  the  reference  room 


in  Deering  Library;  and  a  battery  of 
six  furnaces,  at  least  two  of  which 
are  always  glowing  red-hot  at  a  tem- 
perature of  2650°  as  you  look  at  them 
through  a  peek-hole  on  the  side  of 
the  boiler.  And  none  of  this  six- 
foot,  toy-like  basement  boiler  stuff. 
These  towering  fire-eaters  are  at  least 
15  feet  high  in  the  front  and  reach 
a  height  of  24  feet  at  the  top  of  the 
center   fire   drum. 

If  you  happen  to  glance  at  the  iron 
fire-door  between  the  boiler  room 
and  the  pump  room,  you  might  see 
these  puzzling  phrases  marked  in 
chalk  on  the  black  surface  of  the 
door:  "Windy,  Hollycourt  8196.  Use 
1 V2  #  compound.  Blow  down  at 
four-hour  intervals.  Hold  all  cinders 
for  N.W.  Don't  shut  off  Lunt  or  Com- 
nierce." 

The  scribblings,  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  grimy  coal  dust,  are  in- 
structions for  the  B  &  G  men  who 
work  there — three-man  shifts  in 
three  eight-hour 
tricks  during  the 
winter  time, 
three  one-man 
shifts  in  the 
summer.     Their 


jobs  vary  from  k 
operating  t  h  e  ^ 
coal  conveyor  —  in  a  car  that  glides 
along  rails  twenty  feet  above  the 
floor  level  with  an  iron-clawed 
loader  suspended  from  chains  at- 
tached to  the  car  —  to  emptying 
bundles  of  old  telephone  bills  and 
workmen's  time  cards  onto  the  chain 
grates  of  the  furnaces  so  that  they 
might  be  carried  slowly  into  the  fur- 
naces and  thus  disposed  of.  The  men 
don't  have  to  haul  ashes  any  more, 
for  a  steam-driven  ash  remover  is 
installed  beneath  the  floor  level  of 
the  furnaces.  Nor  do  they  spend 
hours  dashing  back  and  forth  be- 
tv.'een  various  wheel  valves  and  con- 
trol levers,  for  most  of  the  control  of 
the   heat  is  done   automatically. 

They  Pipe  It  Underground 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  there 
is  a  streak  of  ground  just  north  of 
University  hall  that  is  seldom  covered 
with  snow?  You  may  have  noticed 
that  after  a  light  snow  there  is  al- 
ways a  line  of  bare  grass  that  extends 
all  the  way  across  campus  from  the 
heating  plant  west  along  past  U.  H. 
through  to  Sheridan  Road.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  along  this  line  is 
caused  by  the  heat  of  a  steam  main 
running  four  feet  below  the  ground 


at  that  point.  Three  such  steam  mains 
and  one  hot  water  main  crisscross  the 
campus  reaching  out  as  far  as  the 
business  office  at  Clark  street  on  the 
south,  the  new  Willard  Hall  on  Sher- 
man avenue  on  the  west,  and  the 
fraternity  houses  on  Lincoln  avenue 
on  the  north. 

Two  of  these  mains  are  in  cement 
tunnels  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
walk  through  on  daily  inspection 
tours,  and  two  of  them  are  in  smaller 
conduit  pipe.  As  the  main  lines 
branch  off  into  the  smaller  ones  at 
the  extremities  of  campus,  the  mains 
get  smaller  and  the  large  tunnels  are 
not  needed.  The  only  N.U.  buildings 
on  campus  not  heated  by  the  boiler 
system  on  the  Lake  front  are  the  "Y" 
building  (which  formerly  was  the 
Coast  Guard  building  and  therefore 
federal  property).  Roland  Hall,  the 
Music  School  building,  and  a  few  of 
the  smaller  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses.  The  maximum  load  handled 
at  present  by  the  four  older  250-  and 
300-  horse  power  boilers  and  the  two 
newer  556-horsepower  units  is  about 
1400  horsepower,  with  a  potential 
capacity  of  combined  units  estimated 
at  3300  horsepower.  The  newest  addi- 
tion to  the  boiler  load  for  the  heating 
plant  was  the  new  Willard  Hall  which 
necessitated  an  increase  of  15°  in  fire 
temperatures. 

Drop  in  on  the  Boys 

Whether  or  not  you're  technically 
equipped  to  appreciate  the  vastness 
of  the  plant — the  largest  in  Evanston, 
by  the  way — or  whether  you  just 
want  to  see  furnace-firing  on  a  large 
scale,  you  might  drop  in  at  the  heat- 
ing plant  some  day.  The  "boys"  might 
even  give  you  the  "low-down"  on 
Harry  Wells'  bowling  averages  for 
the  city  league  in  which  nearly  all  the 
B  &  G  men  participate. 


"She  yelled  'Stop,'  but  how  should  I  know 
she  meant  the  car?" 
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PURPLE    PARROT 
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Men's  love  for  leather  harks  back  to  the  days  when  boots 
and  saddles  were  an  essential  part  of  every  young  blade's 
life.  Present  day  men's  style  backs  up  this  tradition  by  bring- 
ing out  every  possible  men's  accessory  in  all  varieties  of 
leather.  Northwestern  men  .  .  .  for  a  most  complete  selec- 
tion of  everything  leather  visit  the  First  Floor  Men's  Store. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


Braces  of  cordovan   leather,  $4.00 

Garters  of  scarred  pigskin  1.00 

Belts — ostrich  on   cowhide, 

alligator   on    cowhide,    ea.     3.50 

Collar  pin  and  tie  clasp  of 

pigskin    the  set     3.50 

Watch  and  key  chain  of 

pigskin      ea.      3.50 

Cufflinks  of  two  tone 

leathers      2.50 

Gloves  of  light  goatskin    ....    3.50 


4  /MILES  UP ! 


HOW  A  FORMER  INFORMATION  CIERK  JUMPED 
20,300  FECT  TO  A  NEW  RECORD 


MARIE  M^MIUiN, 

RECORD-HOUDINe 

WOMAN  (WWCHUTE 

JUAAPER 


iVWR/E  M'MILUN  WAS  ON  HER  JOB  AT  THE  INR3R- 
MATION  QXINTER  Of  A  COLVMBUS.OHIO  HOTEL  WHEN. 


MARI£  JUMPS  FOR  A  W0/V\EN5 
RECORD  AT4  MILES  UP 
( NOTE  CURVE  OF  EARTH  ) 


YES,  LONG  PARACHUTE  1 . 

JUMPS  ARE  RCHJSH  ON  TUe]^^-^ 
NERVES,  BOT  1  DODSE  N£RVE/^F^ 
TENSION  BY  LETTING  UP—  |             S 

USHTIN6  UP  A         ^ T^^ 

CAMEL  WHEN-         //— ,    1    /\ 

EVER  1  CAN.        /^^'If^^ii  V' 
1  FIND  CAMELS    /('_^^SL_JJlyi^ 
SO  SOOTHING  y  Vg^     ^W^'NK 

Ifl 

1 
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(Je/f)  WHEN  BUSY,  STRENUOLS  days 
put  your  nerves  on  the  spot,  take  a  tip  from 
the  wire  fox  terrier  pictured  here.  Despite  his 
ahnost  humanly  complex  nerve  system,  he 
quickly  halts  in  the  midst  of  any  activity,  to 
relax— to  ease  his  nerves.  So  often,  we  humans 
ij^nore  this  iijsthicticc  urge  to  break  nerve 
tension.  We  may  even  take  pride  in  our  will 
to  drive  on  relentlessly,  forgetting  that  tiring 
nerves  may  soon  be  jittery  uerresl  Yet  the 
welfare  of  your  nerves  is  vital  to  your  success, 
your  happiness.  Make  it  your  pleasant  rule  to 
pause  regularly-to  LET  UP-LIGHT  UP  -A 
C.-\MEL.  Start  today— add  an  extra  comfort  to 
your  smoking  with  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos. 
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COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 

CAMELS  ARE  MADE 
FROM  FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
...TURKISH  AND 
DOMESTIC 


l£r  iiP^  UGiir  iiP  A  CAMBlf 

SMOKERS  FIND  CAMEL'S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  ARE  SOOTHING  TO  THE  NERVES 


